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10th of September. 

1925, upon arriv- 
ing at my office I found 
on my desk a memoran- 
dum that Mr. Foot 
had called me up. I 
did not know Mr. Foot 
and didn’t worry about 
him. 

Later Mr. Foot was 
announced on the wire. 

Supposing he was an ad- 

vertising man, impatiently 

I said, “All right, let- him ae 

on!” The speaker said he Ls. os 
was Mr. Proudfoot. He said eae 
I did not know him, but some- 

body he didn’t recall told him I 

was fond of hunting and going 

out in the open and a party of his 
friends had organized to go up to New 
Brunswick on a moose hunt, all the 
arrangements were made, one of the 
hunters had dropped out and they had 
nobody to fill his place, so he called to 
ask me if I wanted to go. 

Instead of being annoyed by an 
advertising man, I was_ interested. 
With very little talk it was arranged 
he should come to my apartment at five 
o'clock that afternoon. I arrived about 
twenty minutes after five, Bill Proud- 
foot was waiting at the elevator. He 
told me somewhat of the arrangements. 
Looking into his eye I saw he wouldn’t 
Steal anything and had no intention 
of getting me out in the woods to kill 
me and I said, “I am going.” 

I had waited a good many years 
hoping there might come the opportu- 
nity for me to go hunting in the big 
woods without undertaking to arrange 
the expedition, and here was the oppor- 
tunity dropped into’ my lap. 

Then law business had to stand 
aside. The party was to leave New 
York on Sunday, the 20th of Septem- 
ber, calculating to be back on Sunday, 
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ie 


October 17th. Of course I had my mis- 
givings about the return on schedule, 
but I was not going to miss such a trip 
on that account. Wednesday, all ex- 
cept Bill’s father, “Dad,” came down 
and we became acquainted at dinner. 
“Dad” he became that night and “Dad” 
he continues. 

According to appointment we met at 
the Grand Central Depot Sunday. 
Here eame old “Dad.” He was seventy- 
nine years old. He had been very ill 
and was still far from well. He had 
no fears except that somebody might 
find out kow ill he really was and 
stop his going. For twenty years he 
had tried to find the opportunity to go 
on one of these hunting trips with Bill. 
Here the opportunity was about to be 
lost by his being discovered to be still 
really dangerously ill. And truly he 
had every ailment of his age to pro- 
hibit his going. Bill and I realized 
that “Dad” was geing to require some 
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Bt iM very careful nursing and 


& feeding, so at Boston we 
picked up a stock of 
delicate food for him. 
It was lucky we did, 
for that was about all 

he ate the whole 
month in camp. 
Five of us were in 
the smoking box of the 
chair car, on the way to 
Boston, when a Catholic 
priest came in and tried 
to get over to a seat with 
all’ possible modesty. As 
soon as he was seated I an- 
nounced to the crowd, 
that whenever I met 
the Cloth traveling, 
they had to be fed 
and cared for, and 
thereupon the whole 
gang proceeded to 
gamble by matching coins for who 
should feed the priest. The padre 
was very surprised and aghast. Jim 


. Mumford was stuck and the whole gang 


busied themselves seeing the Father 


‘ had the best the dining car provided at 


Jim’s expense. He was a charming, 


, traveled gentleman and a hunter, the 


Reverend Father Edwards. He was a 
sportsman himself and how he did 
hate to leave that hunting party at 
Providence, R. I. 


E changed cars at Fredericton 

Junction, the next morning. - 
There boarded our train a very dis- 
tinctive elderly gentleman, with a 
younger man (though none too young). 
He stood out as quite different from all 
others on the train, but little did any 
of us surmise who or what this elderly 
man was. Later we met these gentle- 
men at the hotel at Fredericton. They 
were Mr. Cyrus Thompson of Belle- 
ville, Illinois, aged eighty years, and 
his “boy,” Will, aged sixty, going up 
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into the woods for their twenty-sixth 
big game hunt together. 

At Fredericton we mei Harry Allen, 
whose party we were. Having spent 
more than fifty years in the woods and 
attained the age of seventy, he had 
retired from active hunting because of 
an injured leg and taken up the lighter 
work of arranging and directing hunt- 
ing parties. 

With the eye of an eagle and the 
physique of a man of forty, he looked 
fit for anything. He boasts no book 
learning, but he is every inch a man 
who has made himself one of the 
respected citizens of his country on the 
strength of his character and integrity. 
We had the satisfaction of bringing 
him to New York for the National 
Game Conference that fall to exhibit 
his wonderful motion pictures of the 
life and the animals in the woods of 
New Brunswick. 

While he was here we had him at 
dinner and served him French snails. 
He had never eaten these before, but 
he didn’t wince. He ate these along 
with the other exotic things provided 
for him, enjoyed them like a gentleman 
and looked forward with intense joy to 
the disgust of the boys in the woods, 
when he should tell them he had eaten 
such varmints. 


ROM.Fredericton, we motored about 

thirty-five miles to Boiestown, ar- 
riving there about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. We put up that night at 
the Traveller’s Inn kept by Whalen 
and wife. In this little out of the way 
place, they maintain about the neatest 
and best kept little establishment one 
will come upon in long travels. Every- 
thing was thoroughly excellent, and the 
place is commended to anybody. 
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Moose are still plentiful in New Brunswick. 


That evening we shopped for a few 
things we needed. Bill and I bought 
about half a bucket of plain candy with 
the idea we might bait some bears with 
it. The bears didn’t eat much of it, 
but the guides found it satisfactory. 

From the hotel, we drove about five 
miles up. to the ford of the Miramichi 
River. . There we joined our wagons 
with the inimitable, Harvey Scott in 
command and met our guides and 
cooks. Harvey’s outfit was not elabo- 
rate. It was simply two double wagons. 
Carrying forage for five days over 
rough roads left room for only about 
five hundred pounds of freight to the 
wagon. 

There are no places Harvey consid- 
ers safe to deposit forage or provisions 
on the road so he carries it all through 
and back. Apparently he never heard 
of a tow line, so-no matter how bad a 


spot he comes to he can 
never double up his teams, 

Harvey’s ways are fixed 
and final. He can explain 
away any suggestion to 
his own satisfaction at 
least. 

Clair McKay put us 
over the river in canoes, 

That was the last help 
we were to have. 

The weather was per. 
feet. 

Nothing could be pret. 
tier than the Miramichi 
that beautiful morning, 
September the 22nd. 


When we were over 
that river, I knew | had 
something hard coming to 
me. Having done a vood 
deal of outdoor life I 
wasn’t a pure novice, but 
I was in my fiftieth year 
and carrying upwards of 
two hundred pounds. net. 
I had a bad left ankle. I 
had sprained both my 
shoulders and my left 
knee within the past three 
years. I had been unable 

to take much exercise and knew I was 
weak. 

In May I had ridden a horse around 
the park. In less than two hours it 
did me up so I was sick, and it took 
me’ about two weeks to learn how to 
put one foot before the other. The 
preceding November, after four and a 
half days of quail shooting, in one 
week, my old. knees had refused to 
work. They weren’t sore; simply they 
were worn out. And here I was under- 
taking to pack a rifle on a march of 
about fifty miles through rough rocky 
trails, within the next two days. 


DID not like to quit, but I felt I 
would like to sit down and cry and 
have someone carry me as I did forty- 
five years before. Oh! how I wished I 
was a little boy who could ride on 
someone’s back. We were in for three 
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weeks traveling afoot 
through rolling woods in 
trails where to take one’s 
eye off the footing was 
dangerous. 

Some doctor had told 
Dad he mustn’t ride a 
horse. He was put on one 
of the wagons. If it had 
been a mechanical camel, 
his job would have been 
easier. That wagon never 
had aS Many as two 
wheels on the ground at 
once. It was slipping, 
sliding, tumbling and fall- 
ing over logs and rocks 
into ditches and holes at a 
rate that would make a 
sailor seasick, if it did not 
break his back. 

One couldn’t travel far 
in those woods without 
seeing it must be full of 
game. Everything was 
propitious for good sport. 

There had been plenty 
of rain. The brooks were 
filled with limpid Clean 
water. 

The foliage was so 
heavy it was rare wé could see more 
than twenty to fifty yards into the 
brush, but the woods were beginning to 
take on some fall colors. An occasional 
maple was beautiful with its flaming 
red in the dark green, and the under- 
brush was showing considerable yellow. 
With this protective coloring it was not 
to be long before the animals would 
cme down from their remote hiding 
places. 


HROUGHOUT the woods the rav- 

ages of the bud worm left hardly 
a living spruce tree. This and the 
trunks of the birch gave the woods a 
tone of grayish purple I have never 
seen anywhere else. ; 

One accustomed to the woods of our 
Middle Atlantic States and the Appa- 
lahian and Blue Ridge Mountains 
couldn’t fail to miss the variety of 
trees; particularly the oak. One lone 
oak on the bank of the Miramichi was 





A hasty departure. 


all to be seen in the country. Our 
direction was generally northwesterly. 

We had made about three miles in 
the woods over Harry Allen’s boule- 
vard, when those of us walking ahead, 
were overtaken and hailed by Henry 
Munn, one of the guides, telling us that 
“Dad” was in a bad condition. We 
understood he was almost dead. It 
wasn’t a trifling matter to give up 
distance after we had made it, but we 
turned and hurried back about a mile, 
where we found the wagons stopped. 

“Dad” was truly ina bad fix. He 
looked very much like a dying man. 
We braced him with a little whiskey, 
some tea and a couple of pearls of 
amyl which fortunately we had. We 
managed to set him half way comfort- 
ably against a tree, but he was strug- 
gling hard for breath. Some talk about 
sending him back was started, but it 
did not go far. “Dad” wasn’t dead. 
He was determined to go on whether it 
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meant to the camp or to his grave. He 
made it too clear for discussion that 
there wasn’t anybody in that crowd 
who could send him back alive. There 
was nothing left for us to do but to 
send for a horse for him. 

Having fixed “Dad’s” problem the 
best they could, the gang turned on 
me. They were convinced I would not 
go through any better than “Dad.” If 
they had been kind they would have 
ordered a horse for me too, but the 
brutes didn’t do that; they sent for 
only one horse. It was pure thought- 
lessness on their part. I needed a 
horse as badly as did “Dad.” They 
held counsel and decided I should go on 
ahead quietly as best I could, so I 
wouldn’t be obliged to keep pace with 
the real walking men the rest of the 
day. I did not intend to stay around 
to be insulted that way, and with the 
idea I might pick up something worth 
having by being ahead of the crowd, I 
moved me on. 


BOUT two miles when the brush 
was so thick I couldn’t see any, 
imagine my astonishment at seeing a 
man walk across my path in this 
wilderness. Before I quite -realized 
what that meant, a big black horse 
stepped in from nowhere. I thought I 
might have run into Robin Hood and 
his party. I was quite relieved. when 
Mr. Will Thompson hailed me in a 
most friendly manner. When I asked 
where his father was, he answered, 
“Father ig walking on ahead.” About 
a quarter of a mile ahead was Mr. 
Thompson, ‘Sr., and his guide, Norrid 
Munn, just approaching the crossing of 
a brook. Thinking I would overtake 
them I speeded up, but when I reached 
the brook, he was across. It was too 
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deep to wade in my half boots.. The 
only way for me to get across was to 
walk a small log about thirty feet long. 
It was really only about thirty feet 
long, but it looked nearer three hun- 
dred feet long. It was about a nine 
inch log, though it didn’t look more 
than about two or three inches to me. 
Though only about three feet above the 
water, it looked easily twenty-five or 
thirty feet up. This was the first real 
crossing I had to negotiate on this trip. 
It was the first one of its kind I had 
had to make in many years... I did not 
see any way to do it, but to sit-down 
astraddle of the log and go across by 
hitches, but fortunately that real hero 
of a boy, Victor Munn, . Norrid’s 
nephew, waded the stream holding on 
to my rifle, steadying me to walk the 
log. There was a time when I would 
have been ashamed to be helped that 
way, but not here. I was ready to sing 
thanks to Victor for helping me out of 
that predicament. The sensations were 
awful. 

A little beyond the brook I overtook 
Mr.- Cyrus Thompson and Norrid. 
Mr. Thompson was a real old woods- 
man. He did not need anybody to help 
him across logs, neither was the guide 
carrying his rifle for him. 


OBODY had been through our trail 
in a long time. Mr. Thompson’s 
party had timed their start to give us 
a fair chance to get through,,cut away 


the logs and clear the way for them, 
but “Dad’s” breakdown had interrupted 
our schedule, so the Thompson party 
was cutting the trail for us... This was 
admittedly something of a disappoint- 
ment to them. A little way on Mr. 
William Thompson insisted his father 


should ride a while. The old gentleman 
mounted the horse, but he rode only 
about a mile, when he insisted upon 
resuming walking. So the ”boy” again 
mounted the horse. 

We stopped at an old deserted log- 
ging camp on the Salmon Brook, a few 
miles further on to wait for the 
Thompson wagons, and when they came 
up we “boiled.” Having a lovely little 
nap on some old logs, I was beginning 
to enjoy the idea I was going to have a 
good rest when to my chagrin the mov- 
ing fever took the crowd and I had to 
get up and resume walking. They 
said it was about four miles up to the 
Salmon Brook Lake Camp. I marched 
along with Mr. Thompson, Victor and 
the horse, indefinitely. Something was 
said about Salmon Brook Lake being a 
goéd deer country. By that time I was 
beginning to wish I had never gone 
deer hunting; what I wanted was 
home, a good rub and a soft bed. 
However, Victor interested me talking 
about those deer. When we came to 
the cut-off to the lake I asked Mr. 
Cyrus Thompson to come with me to 
hnt the lake, but he said as he had a 
sore foot he wasn’t feeling much like 
walking and would go on in to the 
camp. Victor stuck to me. We sneaked 
down to the southerly edge of the lake 
and lay down in some grass alongside 
some logs to watch. In a few minutes, 
over on the westerly side of the lake, a 
handsome doe came out the woods. 
She satisfied herself all was safe, 
walked over to the edge of the lake, 
took a nice drink and rambled on 
northerly around::the point. She was 
about six hundred yards from us, but 
around the lake edge to where she 
was, was about a mile. In a few min- 


utes another handsome doe came out 
about the same place. On this, we de. 
cided it was about time for a good buck 
to come out and we ought to be over 
there. It was rocky, muddy, rough 
tough, hard going for a softie. When 
we made the other side that beautify 
lawn the doe was standing on, turned 
out to be a tangle of hard hack and 
brush with lumps and bunches of grass 
beneath water, ditches and rocks; it 
was like anything but the impression 
we gathered from the other side of the 
lake. 


E waited and watched, but no 

buck came. However, over on 
the east side of the lake, about a thou- 
sand yards away, we saw something 
unusual. I put my field glasses on it, 
There was no mistake. It wa: un- 
usual; a snow white doe, with a red 
spot about the size of a man’s hand on 
the right side of her neck. I had a 
good 9 millimeter, Saur Mauser, but I 
had nothing longer than one hundred 
and eighty yard sights. But I decided 
to try for that albino doe. I elevated 
on an estimate for one thousand yards 
and tried five shots. She danced and 
jumped in the air and on the fifth shot, 
broke for the woods. Victor insisted 
she was hit. I could hardly think so, 
Then nothing was to be done but make 
the trip all the way around; about a 
mile and a half of rough travel io the 
far side of the lake. Over there we 
found no traces of her in the woods, 
but when cautiously we approached the 
edge of the brush there stood on the 
gravel, by the side of the lake, within 
one hundred yards of where she had 
been, another handsome doe. At least, 
at first we thought it was a doe and 
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were going to let it go, but upon a 
little further examination, the sharp 
rump and smaller ears showed it was 
a buck. This seemed to be the home of 
frezk deers; white does and hornless 
pucks. (Since then it is reported that 


a white doe was killed, up by this lake, 
by the party that went in after ours.) 


THIS buck was standing right side 

on to me about one hundred and 
twenty-five yards away. I took a fine 
sight for the centre of his shoulder and 
when the rifle cracked he dived nose 
down to the, ground. The brush pre- 
yen‘ed our seeing him further. 

Here I witnessed something probably 
few hunters have ever seen. 

This deer was on level slightly below 
me. When the deer went down I saw 
the splashes on the lake as the bullet 
which had gone through him skipped 
across the water. 

We went out leisurely expecting to 
find a dead deer. When we were out 
of the brush we couldn’t believe our 
eyes. There was no sign of a deer. 
We had both seen him fall! Victor 
went hunting through the brush with 
no results, and then turned back 
southerly. I went on northerly about 
seventy-five yards where I found a con- 
venient entrance to the brush. Strangely 
neither of us found any blood. I had 
just stepped into the brush when I 
heard a wounded deer’s running. I 
caught sight of him, called Victor and 
we. followed him up. He was then 
bleeding. so heavily he left. a path of 
blood behind him. I could get up to 
about twenty-five or forty yards of 
him; he would see me, step behind a 
tree and make another dash of about 
fifty yards. He was laboring very 
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hard. After a: while I spied him just 
where I wanted him, an easy shot about 
thirty yards distant. I was standing 
on a wind-fall with clear sight of him, 
but just as I drew my béad, that wind- 
fall commenced to wriggle from under 
me. I couldn’t risk falling with a 
cocked rifle in my hand so I had to 
give all my attention to setting the 


safety while falling backwards and oh! . 


such a fall I did have; backwards I 
went down about three feet, striking on 
the back of my shoulders. I found 
rocks down there too! Our deer was 
lost again. Up I climbed and on I 
scrambled through stumps, rocks, wind- 
falls and brush to locate that: beast 
again. When I came on him again he 
was standing rump on about forty 
yards away. A solid. hit in the right 
loin went through to his left shoulder 
and finished him. He was in under 
a place among logs and brush where 
nothing but a snake could follow him 
and there was no place to drag him 
out either. 

He had given us about twenty min- 
utes of fast work. The sun was fast 
setting. We did not know how far we 
were from the camp or just where 
either the camp or the road was. We 
were back out of sight of the lake, in 
wild woods neither of us knew anything 
about. It was thick with dark fast 
approaching. I was tired and not fit 
for much hard work. I gave Victor 
my knife and sat down with much 
relief to watch him dress out that deer 
and cut off the hind quarters. Then fI 
found my first shot with fine sight 
instead of full had fallen about-‘six 
inches, gone through the flesh. and 
muscles of the right leg iust above the 
elbow without breaking <1e bone and 


just scratched the point of the brisket. 
I did not suggest that I was willing to 
pack any part of that meat to the 
camp. We contented ourselves with 
the hind quarters. We put this neatly 
on Victor’s neck and started easterly 
in quest of our road to the camp. We 
had gone only about a quarter of a 
mile, when we heard the welcome call 
of one of the guides. Having our 
direction properly located, we decided 
to go back and bring out some more of 
the deer, but the brush was so thick 
and wild we couldn’t find it in the time 
we had and were obliged to go away, 
leaving it for the bears. Then there 
was some more rough traveling. Victor 
went through like the animals, carry- 
ing his load, but I was falling in brush 
covered stump holes and spending most 
of my time scrambling out of them. 
At the road we found Daniel, Victor’s 
father, who had conte out to give us 
the guiding call. 

When we made camp we found both 
parties had arrived. All told there 
were twenty-four of us. “Dad” wasn’t 
dead at all and had ridden the horse 
through in style. 

It was an astonished crowd we took 
the deer to. The old fat judge had 
done more going than anybody in the 
party, had made first score’ and to the 
astonishment of all was still alive. 


HE zest of sport enthused the whole 
crowd. Later Mr. William Thomp- 
son wrote me he was glad to see that 
venison. He was as proud as though 
he had killed it himself. 
Sleeping in the plank bunk that night 
was easy to do. 
Mr. Thompson’s party were guests 
(Continued on page 682) 





oncerning Some 
Bie-Game RIFLES 


By 
Capt. Epwarp C. CRossMAN 


impression to be gathered from the 

sporting prints of the day, that the 
big game of the United States com- 
menced in the scale with the prodigious 
blood-sweating behemoth and from then 
on got tougher, larger, thicker and 
more ferocious. 

The said public prints are assuring 
us in ever increasing volume, because 
nobody takes the trouble to contradict 
them; that American big game eannot 
be expected to pay any serious atten- 
tion to bullets that weigh less than 200 
or 220 or 250 or 300 or whatever is 
the weight that this or that highly 
theoretical bird has arrived at as. the 
minimum. 

Now I entertain not the least objec- 
tion to any of these buddies shooting 
anything he may fancy in the way of 
a bullet. For all of me he can cut off 
three-inch pieces of .40 cal. lead wire 
and sharpen both ends and shoot them 
as bullets at such savage specimens of 
North American fauna as he may hap- 
pen to find in the Adirondacks. 

What gives me a shooting pain in 
my foot is the fact that these authori- 
ties—they are getting so numerous 
that they run in floeks—are getting 
violent in their speeches and mislead- 
ing many an innocent young sportsman 
into thinking that he has to-use an 
elephant gun to kill a 125 Ib. flea-bitten 
buck. Some of these brothers are get- 
ting to the point where they: put the 
black curse on anything less than their 
pet weight, but may admit in an unusu- 
ally broad-minded moment that lesser 
bullets might be used on woodchucks, 
foxes, sparrows or what-not, provided 
you didn’t care whether you killed them 
or not. 

Also high velocity is all a mistake. 
One chap says that 2,400 ft. is the out- 
side maximum, arriving at this figure 
by a combination of crystal-gazing, 
winning runs at Monte Carlo, and by 
adding up the years of his age and 
dividing by the number of grains of 
powder it takes to push a bullet at 
2,400 ft. per second. This gives you 
the muscle energy of the bullet, this 
being a new term and indicating the 
amount of penetration to be expected 
if you have performed the~ foregoing 
incantations correctly. , 
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|’ would appear, if one may trust the 


In view of the fact that the bullet 
cruelly insists on shedding velocity as a 
moulting dog sheds hair.and in view 
of the farther fact that game is shot 
from the muzzle of the rifle to 300 or 
even 400 or 500 yards, I’m darned if I 
know how anybody can state the proper 
velocity of a bullet for ideal penetra- 
tion, break-up, accuracy and other high 
moral qualities unless he also stipulates 
that it be used at only one given dis- 
tance, And this carries with it certain 
drawbacks in view of the unaccommo- 
dating disposition of the male speci- 
mens of the big-game family to refuse 
to approach you or to let you approach 
more closely. 

_QOur own sharp-pointed service bullet, 
for instance, insists on wasting some 
400 ft. of its initial velocity in wrestling 
with air resistance in passing over. the 
first 225 yards—anid: if some other star- 
gazer or soothsayer learns from the po- 
sition of the constellations that just 
2,700 ft. is the right muzzle velocity for 
our ideal game bullet, then what’s go- 
ing to happen when the behemoth, ele- 
phant, rhino, deer or woodchuck insists 
on appearing in sight some 200 yards 


away and showing all the symptoms of . 


being much disturbed in his mind if you 
try to alter this range either forward 
or backward or do anything but shoot 
and shoot damn. quick. 

So I hardly think that the thoughtful 
sportsman with some little acquaintance 
with the varying velocity of the bullet 
with comparatively short variations in 
distance, is going to be seriously im- 
pressed with ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments as to what is just the right ve- 
locity for a big game bullet. “Insist 
on this velocity and accept no substi- 
tute.” 


HAVE been learning much to my 

surprise that a lot. of game I have 
killed or have seen killed or have helped 
cut up after the proceedings, was not 
really dead at all. 

For instance the .250-3,000. I hold 
no brief for the family of rifles shoot- 
ing this cartridge, nor yet any against 
them, I am discussing merely the 
cartridge. 

We’re assured with all solemnity 
that it is ‘not really a big game car- 
tridge—meaning by this including deer 


The Model 54 Winchester. A most 
satisfactory American bolt-action 
stock rifle, 


and black bear. 
however, for woodchuck, foxes, 
geese, etc. 

I am also learning from assiduous 
study of the sporting prints that the 
150 gr. bullet at 3,000 ft. in the Spring- 
field-or similar rifles is too light for 
American game—that the 180 gr is 
the lightest to be considered and ‘hat 
the 220 gr. is still better. This is 
thoroughly proved because Stewart ‘d- 
ward White killed 400 lb. charging 
African lions with said 220 gr. anid it 
is well known that killing a Pennsyl- 
vania black bear or a 125 lb. Adiron- 
dack buck offers about the same prob- 
lem, as stopping a charging lion. 

There is, of course, some little resem- 
blance between the lion and the buck— 
both having a leg on each corner. 


It is a fine cartridge, 
viid 


LL of which formal and solemn 

pronouncement leaves one in doubt 
as to how the frontiersmen of the early 
part of, the last century ever manayed 
to get ’em a little meat to eat and a 
few skins for domestic purposes in 
view of the weak rifles and light bullets 
they used. Most of said rifles were 
inferior in shocking power to the mod- 
ern 32-20 with the high-speed 80 er. 
bullet, inferior in range and, over 100 
yards, less accurate. 

All this is no argument from me { 
lack of power in our big game ri 
and ammunition. It is merely to il 
trate the childishness of pronounce: 
that such terrific missiles as 
Springfield 150 gr. game bullet 
3,000 ft. won’t kill any American g: 
that walks. Or that the 87 er. .25 
3,000 bullet won’t kill any Amer << 
deer or any bear of the black or brow 
variety, which black and brown ar: 
course, the same thing. 

I would be willing to take a s) 
bet that. 99% of these birds who n 
solemn pronouncement against th:s 
light, high-speed bullets; have ne 
shot a head of game with one of th: 
never saw a head of game shot \ 
one of them, and never helped cut ' 
and dissect a head of game shot w't 
a bullet of this type. 

The tale usually starts with so: 


“ yap who can’t shoot’ “nohow,” w 


either misses his deer or shoots of 
piece of hind-leg, and who retur 
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wssing out light bullets and high 
ylocity. The next year, in his wide 
aperience, hé manages to wabble into 
adeer’s periphery with some other type 
of rifle, and from then on the welkin 
rings and so do the ears of his unfor- 
tunate friends and acquaintances as to 
the superior virtues of this second gun. 
fis “tests” have about the same scien- 
tific basis of fact as do his claims that 
the Sparker gun is a much better 
shooter than the Lynx because of the 
superior and secret boring of said 
Sparker. 

I refuse to accept my 
own personal experience 
as the sole criterion of a 
gun or a bullet because 
my own experience, like 
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~ that of 99% of the formal 
; and definite little -pro- 
ancl nouncers appearing in 
at the print, is limited. It re- 
pring. quires a long run of cases 
ht for to establish a rule and one 
a can obtain such cases only 
7 # a by his observation and by 
his. is checking with those in 
rt Ed. whose shooting and obser- 
: yation he has entire confi- 
th = dence. 
Snel And, in my case this | 
diron: list is a darn small one. | 
prob- I have been shooting too 
. long and have heard too 
“esem- many accounts of hunting 
uck— trips to have entire confi- 
dence in the ballistic facts 
to be deduced from the 
olemn account of some brother 
doubt who goes hunting a week 
early per year, and whose rifle 
naged practice is limited to the 
and a occasion of this hunt. 
es in Also I have: sat too 
ullets Hi often in court and have 
were heard the accounts of wit- 






mod- nesses who were fully 




























0 er. persuaded that they were 
r 100 TM telling the truth and did 
not intend to lie, but 
le tor whose tale didn’t get on 
ri les the same target with the 
illus- truth, Human observa- 
ment tin, particularly with 
he regards to one’s errors in 
t at marksmanship under 
pees stress of excitement, is 
250- one of the most fallible sources of 
: 7 accurate information in the world. 
e, of OU would be both surprised and 
pained if you took out to the rifle 
all range with its cold and truth-telling 
7 paper targets the party who couldn’t 
7 kill a thing with the .250-3000 for 
: & instance, and found that only through 
n - special dispensation of a kindly provi- 
od dence could this party hit a two-foot 
a tircle at 100 yards. 
te Also this is a good time to spike that 
A hoary and untruthful burble that a 
oa man may be a good game shot, and yet 
ye not able to shoot on a paper target. 
al Any man who can hold a rifle well 


enough and release the trigger smoothly 






High velocity bullet imprints on steel. 
marks and huge displacements of hard steel. 


enough to place his shot in the fatal 
circle on a deer, can also put the same 
shots into a fairly small space on the 
paper target. 

Living in the Oregon woods with deer 
hunters and not target shooters around 
me, I had ample opportunity to check 
on this. In not one case where a man 
was known to be a good and reliable 
game shot did he fail to make darn 
good shooting on the paper targets 
provided. 

Also for twenty years of membership 
in a civilian rifle club in a game shoot- 
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ing community did I check up on this. 

Failure of the bird who calls himself 
a fine game shot to do well on a paper 
target is merely a feeble alibi for bum 
rifle shooting. I don’t mean that he 
has to be a real match rifleman on the 
target, but that he must be able to hold 
pretty consistently in a foot circle at 
100 yards or ‘a six inch circle at 50 
yards. And consistently means seven 
out of ten shots. 

Lot of fellows kill game who cannot 
shoot this well, but they also miss and 
wound a lot of game, and their “getting 
the meat”. is largely because: of the 
over-size of the meat and the short 
distance at which it stands. 

I’ve been hearing a lot, as I said 


Note the crater-like 


before, about the lack of killing power 
of the .250 Savage. The piffle and 
exaggerations are getting worse. 

In my own case I don’t shoot this 
rifle; I shoot the Springfield because it 
gives the effect of the .250 in shock and 
flat trajectory, plus a comforting mar- 
gin of power and wallop at long range 
if such shot offers itself. 


Bur to the present time I have 
sat in at the autopsies on more 
than a dozen deer killed with this 87 
gr. bullet, a number of which I killed. 
I have checked up with 
hard-boiled Oregon gentle- 
men who killed each year 
more than the law men- 
tions in the paragraph 
about game limits and 
with men in whose shoot- 
ing ability I have entire 
confidence—such as my 
old friend, I. O. Gardiner, 
who has been for fifteen 
years: a fellow member 
with me in a rifle club. 

The net result of my 
summing up of all these 
cases, and inspection of 
thé wound channels made 
by this bullet is that any 
man who says this car- 
tridge is not.a deadly and 
effective combination for 
deer under 200 yards, is a 
plain yap, and is convers- 
ing without familiarizing 
himself with the facts. 

I have said 200 yards 
because I lack the data as 
to how effective it may be 
over such ranges. I killed 
one spike at 300 yards 
with this rifle in 1914, but 
one spike doesn’t make a 
summer or establish 
enough data for scientific 
conclusions. 

Some time ago I read 
some extraordinary piffle 
by a gentleman who had 
been trying this bullet on 
wild horses. 

Now, I have never shot 
a wild horse, nor yet a 
tame oné, although I have 
seen cartridges of other 
variety tried on old skates condemned 
to the glue works. 

But, when any man sets up the sol- 
emn statement that he hit a horse five 
times within the space of a few inches 
with this cartridge and didn’t even 
knock the horse down, then my own 
observation of the effect of the bullet 
on bones and tissue persuades me that 
this party is like the yokel who drove 
down the boulevard on Hollywood dur- 
ing the much advertised showing of a 
new film of pioneer days. 

Said boulevard has the safety zones 
marked off with little iron buttons just 
high enough to give the car a rude 
jolt, and there are plenty of them. 

Presently the yokel hit one of them. 
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The writer killed deer in Oregon with the .250 Savage before it was put on the market. 


“Wham-bang,” complained tthe Ford. 
A block farther on he hit some more 

of them and again the Ford nearly 

threw this party out of the car. 

“Gosh a’mighty,” he yelped, “that 
durn Iron Horse sure must a’ been 
along here.” 

I doubt if any other variety would 
quite fit in with this story unless the 
range were a very, very long one, in 
which event I shall have to doubt the 
close pattern made by said bullets on 
the shoulder of the horse. 


HE .250 is particularly effective 

over ordinary game ranges and on 
ordinary American game because of its 
light recoil, combined with its flat tra- 
jectory and tremendous shocking effect. 
I do not put the 30-30 in its class in 
the matter of knock-down, paralyzing 
effect, referring now to the familiar 
old type 30-30 loading. I have never 
seen the work of the later “express” 
modifications with the bullet speeded 
up, which is equivalent at the outside 
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to carrying the 50 yard blow of ‘the 
bullet -to about 150 yards. 

I have shot five deer with the .250 
under conditions that allowed me _ to 
judge the range. Four of the five went 
down to one shot apiece. - The fifth, 
creased lightly across brisket and: fore- 
leg, went down instantly when hit 
squarely at what-I believed to be 300 
yards up the bosom of a nearly bare 
mountain. 

Don’t let anybody tell you that. we 
have too much velocity in our game 
killing ammunition or set any foolish 
“outside” muzzle velocity figure as the 
ideal. There ain’t no sich animile. 
High velocity is the way to deliver 
energy with the minimum expenditure 
of weight of rifle, ammunition and 
recoil, and with the flattest possible 
bullet flight and shortest time of travel, 
both of which are important in game 
shooting. 

If our bullet breaks up too much at 
high velocity, change its construction, 
that’s easy. Any ammunition maker 


ean turn out a bullet that will drij 
darn near through an elephant by 
using proper jacket and core. 

The idea of trying to control bullet 
breakup by throwing away good veloc. 
ity is on the same plane with trying to 
gain penetration in a big Navy 14 inch 
rifle by cutting down the speed of the 
shell. Ask the Navy ballisticians jf 
they deliberately sacrifice velocity to 
attain any such end. 

And the problem attendant on the 
big Navy shell is precisely that of the 
big game bullet. The hope is to pene- 
trate to the vitals and there explode 
and wreck the “guts” of the ship or 
animal. 


USCULAR penetration is not what 

stops or kills game, it is the 
destruction of vital organs. And we 
can do this best by high speed missiles 
adapted to the sort of game we ire 
likely to take on. The heavier the 
game the greater the distance to ‘he 
vitals and the more we have to con‘rol 
the bullet expansion. 

With our deer we can use suci a 
bullet as the Ross copper tube or the 
Remington bronze point, something 
that will tear a wound channel to ‘the 
vitals into which you can insert the 
four closed fingers of your hand and 
inflict a shock that is limited to the 
game and not distributed to the land- 
scape on the yon side. 

With heavier game the break-up is 
too rapid and we have:to contro! it. 
For instance, even the 220 gr. Rem- 
ington Express broke up before it made 
penetration through the heavy forward 
muscles of a lion and reached the vitals. 
It would be entirely unnecessary for 
deer and would accomplish less- than 
would be accomplished by the 150 ger. 
bullet at higher speed. 

The only reason for cutting down 
velocity with the 220 gr. bullet is be- 
cause of allowable pressure, powder 
space in shell, and recoil. 

If the Western short exposed point 
or Selous bullet of 220 gr. is satisfac- 
tory for lions with its velocity of about 
2,350 ft., then it would be still better 
at 3,000 ft., altering the form of «he 
bullet to make it break up still more 
slowly. Energy is energy and energy 
is what inflicts fatal wounds on ig 
game. As long as we can put ne:'ly 
any thickness of jacket on a bullet «nd 
alter the point from the Ross copier 
tube to a full jacket thinned down as 
on the Remington delayed expansion 
express, then we don’t have to fi: ile 
with velocity to accomplish contro! of 
the bullet behavior. That’s workin: «t 
the wrong end of the deal. 

For instance, a lot of piffle has b-2n 
written about the lack of penetrat.on 
of the old Ross copper tube bul*t. 
Without doubt this cartridge wth 
properly made copper tube bullet was 
the most deadly small bore cartricge 
éver evolved. This merely because its 
huge powder chamber in proportion to 
its small diameter bullet developed ‘re- 
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mendous velocity, while tue bullet it- 
glf was the most infallible break-up 
missile the sporting world had seen. 
Without doubt there were poor cop- 
per tube bullets, slight variation in the 
thickness of the walls of the tube or 
the hardness thereof making cons.der- 
able difference in behavior. Also this 
145 gr. bullet was not adopted for nor 
intended for heavy game such as lion. 


KILLED a lot of game with this 

cartridge, including one bear that 
was not less than 400 and I believe 
nearer 500 yards away across a great 
canyon, the process being aided by a 
telescope sight and sling. Incidentally, 
for the benefit of the telescope sight 
brothers who have lately “discovered” 
that it is possible to use it for hunting, 
this bear shooting, scope sight seance 
was some sixteen years ago. 

As per all the burble spilled about 
this “spatter” bullet, it should have 


' merely disturbed the plumage of said 


bear without in any way annoying him. 

I took a piece of it from against the 
hide on the far side of the bear—a 
shoulder shot—and the only move he 
made out of his tracks was to fall 
down and roll ten feet down the moun- 
tain. 

The Germans have lately discovered 
the .280, and a firm is making the .280 


Halger rifle, the name a combination 


of Halbe & Gerlich, the firm in Ham- 
burg. The rifle is merely a Mauser 
with the Jong magnum action, and the 
only notable change in the original bal- 
listics of the .280 cartridge is the 100 
gr. bullet with 3,900 ft. velocity in ad- 
dition to the regular 145 and 180 er., 
which latter gives 3,000 ft. 

The .280 has been mixed up with the 
rifle firing it until the sportsman la- 
bred under the impression you could 
not find one without the other. The 
Ross was made in .303 and in .385 Win. 
in sporting form, and the .280 cartridge 
is fired in various types of rifies from 
falling block single shots to double ex- 
press and Magnum Mausers. 


Of course the light bullet matter is 
easily overdone when heavy game is in 
It is not. overdone in the 


dinary black bear, and it is not over- 


' done in the Springfield 150 gr. bullet 


at 3,000 for any old American game. 
As I have preached for nigh onto 


twenty years, the best all-round big- 


game cartridge in the world for the 


| American shooter is the .30 1906 or 


Springfield, for which various rifles are 
made, including German. Mausers of 


F many grades and varieties and two 
| commercial American bolt actions. The 


Winchester Company has discontinued 
the manufacture of the box magazine 


| Model 1895 for this ammunition, rec- 


ommending the bolt action Model 54 in 
lieu thereof. 

My preference for the Springfield 
cartridge is because of the enormous 
variety of ammunition available for 


| Tiles firing it, because of the high de- 


ete re) 


eam ee 


* at 
; ah 
wn and 


“Big” country, but I lugged a long-barrel rifle over it by. preference. 


velopment of the cartridge and its mar- 
velous accuracy in match form and be- 
cause of the cheapness of cartridges 
for target practice through National 
Rifle Association Government sources. 
The cost to the rifleman is less than 
2c. per shot using such Government 
ammunition. 

When you find both Swedes and 
French rifle teams having their rifles 
chambered for our Springfield ammu- 
nition to use in the international free 
rifle matches, no farther comment: is 
necessary as to the wisdom of buying 
a rifle for some of the much-touted 
wild-cat junk so freely evolved by any- 
body who has brains enough to com- 
bine a shell from one rifle, a bullet 
from another, and a powder charge 
that is just about enough if not too 
much. 

With bullets of 110 gr., 145, 150, 170, 
180, 200 and 220 gr. weight available, 
with velocities ranging from 3,450 down 
to 2,250, and with penetrative and 
break-up properties varying from 


shooting through both sides of a large 
steam boiler in a good state of health 
and strength to blowing the hair off a 
deer without disturbing the meat, it 
seems to me that this cartridge ought 
to satisfy the demands of the normal 
gentleman who uses some little dis- 
crimination and judgment in his rifle 
buying. 


UYING cross-breed and _ wild-cat, 
orphan rifles firing ammunition 
which you or the maker must load by 
hand is on the same plane with buying 
a motor car that won’t use ordinary 
American gasoline, but demands some 
special mixture obtainable in only one 
drug store in the country. 

One might sympathize with such or- 
phan arms if anything notable were 
gained by their use—but it is not. 

I personally want for my deer or 
bear bullets that travel fast and break 
up early. I have yet to find a case 
where they did not get into the vitals 

(Continued on page 684) 
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An Experiment 
in Fur— 
and Trout 
















a young birch grow- 

ing at the foot of 
the hill at the end of 
the dam and broke off 
a small branch, so as 
to leave a stub that 
would serve as a hook. 
I hung the big trout by 
the gill and stopped 
for a moment to gaze 
in joy and reverence. 

I was leaving him 
there till we got back 
from inspecting soixne 
beaver workings about 
a mile down the creek. 
I don’t say he was a 
record fish, for they 
get big ones up there, 
but he was big enough 
to keep safe. I. cer- 
tainly thought no evil 
could befall him, six 
feet from the ground. 

Mr. Jodouin watched 
me at worship with a 
sympathetic smile upon his ruddy face. 

“I’m wondering if you feel like I do 
when I catch a fish like that,” said he. 
“T feel as if I am not worthy of such a 
beautiful thing, that it is too good for 
me.” 

I thought of that expression later, 
when we got back. 

We were away about an hour. When 
we portaged back over the dam again, 
he was gone! Only his great, fierce 
head and shreds of the gullet were left. 

I looked with unseeing eyes. 

“It was a fox,” declared Franz, the 
head guide, a trapper by profession. 

“How could a fox climb a tree?” I 
demanded. 

“He jumped from this stump,” said 
Franz. “And he kept on jumping till 
he tore the meat.all down.” He pointed 
to the rotten stub of a wind-felled 
birch standing close by the birch sap- 
ling. 

“See, here’s his track.” Faint im- 
pressions could be distinguished in the 
damp punk-wood broken off the rotten 
stub. Plainer, deeper marks were dis- 
cernible when. we examined the ground 
under where the fish had hung. 
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Speckled Trout 


on the Side 


“And by the Holy Mackinaw, there’s 
the fox,” whispered Jodouin, suddenly, 
pointing up the hill. 

In a cleared space in the bush, where 
timber had been cut to build the dam, 
a red fox was sitting in the sunshine, 
calmly watching us. .As we stared 
back at him, he rose with easy delibera- 
tion and glided away amid the stumps, 
stopping to take a last look at us over 
his shoulder before he disappeared in 
the brush. Mr. Jodouin broke out into 
a happy chuckle. 

“That shows you,” cried he enthusi- 
astically. 

“Shows you what?” I demanded. 

“Shows you what protection will do,” 


said he: 


“When you put protection on a busi- 
ness basis,” added Fred Arntfield, who 
was the originator of the whole idea. 

“See how tame they get,” said Mr. 
Jodouin. 

“Eat right out of your hand,” chuck- 
led Fred. : 


8.-H. 
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‘‘Protection for 
what—fish?” 

“No, fur.” 

They were thinking 
in terms of fur azain 
and the great experi- 
ment we had come 
across the Ottaw- to 
witness. As for we, I 
could only think of 
that trout. 







Six miles in from 
the Big River—six 
rough Laurentian 
miles up and down-—at 
the end of a trail, sits 
the headquarters camp 
of the Dixon Lake /'ish 
and Game Club. Ona 
grassy point cleared 
from the forest, a long, 
low building of pecled 
logs watches the Lake, 
with its full-length 
front verandah pulled 
down like a hat brim to 
keep the sun out of its eyes. Behind 
stand supplementary log buildings, in- 
cluding a stable and an ice house, in 
the shade at the edge of the trees. 





N front, at the foot of the slope to 

the canoe landing at the rocky shore, 
spreads the level mirror of Lake 
McCracken, shaped like a pair of six- 
mile boots lying heel to heel. The Club 
headquarters was moved to Lake Mc- 
Cracken from Dixon Lake when the 
lumbermen started in to cut the »ine. 
On Lake McCracken, the serrated sky- 
line of the hills is fringed and fr..yed 
with pine tops, whichever way you 
look. Primeval white pine clothes t ese 
hills with everlasting green and, ir the 
month of May, the budding hardw:ods 
cast a purple haze through the va''eys 
and over the southerly slopes. Gruves 
of sugar maples and black birch <om- 
pete with the pine and the spruce, the 
hemlock and the cedar, right to the 
water’s edge. 

It was to inspect its possibilities in 
-connection with an interesting experi- 
ment that we went in to McCracken’s 
Lake at the end of the month of May, 
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an experiment, it may: be here remark- 
ed, which has since been gotten well 
under way and is being watched with 
interest by neighboring clubs with fish 
and game lands leased from the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Last Winter, Mr. Jodouin and Mr. 
Frei Arntfield, who was the originator 
of the idea, ‘were guests of the Canadi- 
an Camp Fire Club, of New York, at 
their Annual Dinner, where they were 
specially invited in order that the mem- 
pers might hear the authoritative de- 
tails of their plan. 

Back in the days when the ideas of 
the Government of Quebec must. have 
been, if anything, more liberal even 
than they are to-day and land in the 
wilderness of the Upper Ottawa worth 
next to nothing at all, save for the 
white pine on it—a group of enthusi- 
astic deer hunters and fishermen, of 
Whom Mr. Ludger Jodouin was a lead- 
ing spirit, leased a great tract drained 
by the Antoine Creek for a Fish and 
Game Club. 

Antoine Creek is now world-famous, 
by the way, as the scene of the great 
log jam in the screen version of “The 
Man from Glengarry.” 

It was a modest tittle principality, 
this of Mr, Jodouin and his friends, con- 
sisting of only some 125 square miles 
of virgin pine and hardwood forest, 
with a frontage of ten miles on the 
Ottawa and a depth varying from ten 
to twelve miles back into the hills! 
But it was one of the.best natural deer 
stands in Eastern Canada, -neverthe- 
less, and one of the most famous and 
accessible hunting grounds for moose. 

Within the boundaries of the land 
under lease are more than one hundred 
lakes, two canoeable rivers, innumer- 
able small streams and beaver ponds; 
fifty miles of lumbermen’s wagon roads 
and forty miles of trails give access to 
its fastnesses. 


7 38 course of the experiment I have 
referred to had involved the inspec- 
tion of many lakes and the crossing of 
many portages, during the past few 
days. How many beaver lodges and 
beaver dams we saw I don’t remember, 
or how many muskrat houses in the 
marshy ponds and bogs. We saw. an 
otter swimming. We saw a mink run 
along a log on the beach. We saw 
piles of clam shells, where Mr. Mink 
had left them on the, mud banks. We 
saw deer tracks, moose tracks, bear 
tracks and wolf tracks. We saw the 
winter-slain carcass of a red deer. We 
Saw a lynx crossing a creek—stepping 
carefully on the dry stones with his 


‘big padded feet. We-saw burrows and 


tracks and scratch marks and other 
sign of the living presence of busy wild 
animal life. 

And everywhere we went, we dis- 
cussed the subject of the conservation 
of same and fur. ‘It seemed as if fish 
were a secondary consideration. ‘We 
Never took much time to fish. All the 
fish we caught we caught on the fly— 





in the sense that we caught them as we 
traveled along. But we got some 
mighty nice fish, just the same. 


As we paddled around the shores of 
these little lakes, Franz, the trapper, 
who paddled me, would look with an 
eager professional eye everywhere for 
signs of fur. 


NY fish in this lake, Franz?” I 
would always enquire. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Trout?” 

“Trout, oui.” / 

“Speckled trout?” 

“All speckled trout. 
speckled trout.” 

“Ever get any big ones in this lake?” 

“No, mot very big ones in this lake.” 

“How big?” 

“Four or five pounds, maybe.” 

“Is that all?” I’d say in pretended 
scorn. 

“You get some beeg wans in Lake 
McCracken,” Franz would apologize. 

_ “Bigger than five pounds?” 

“Cripes, yes,” Franz would exclaim 
in reply. 

Naturally, I was all for Lake Mc- 
Cracken. 

But Mr. Jodouin and Mr. Arntfield 
and the guides had othér game than 
fish to fry. They were more interested 
for the nonce in fur and we made 
round trips every day, inspecting the 
little lakes and marshy 
ponds. 

- You see, the experi- 
ment was a fruity 
scheme suggested by 
Fred Arntfield. Fred 
isa Rouyn mining man 
and he has a business 
head on his shoulders. 
The plan was to have 
the Club go into the 
business of fur ranch- 
ing on a_ big. scale. 
Authority from the 
Government had been 
obtained and Mattawa 
Fur Ranchers, Limited, 
had been duly ineor- 
porated as a Company, 
of which the Club was 
the parent. The plan 
is to protect the. nat- 
ural breeding stock by 
keeping the guides on 
the job all the year 
round as game wardens 
on salary. They will 
trap a certain amount of fur atl 
Winter to pay expenses and, as the 
surplus ‘stock increases, the returns 
will be sufficient in a few years to pay 
the Company a revenue. Some animals 


Nothing but 


will be propagated in enclosed areas - 


and the .stock used for. planting in 
favorable locations within the preserve. 

“How many of these lakes have trout 
in them,” I asked. 

“About fifty,” replied Mr. Jodouin. 
“Ten of them, we know, have big 
trout.” - 

“What about the other odd fifty?” 








__ “Nobody has ever fished in them yet,” 
replied our worthy host. “We do most 
of our fishing in Lake MeCracken.” 

“Well,” I persisted, “how big do you 
get them in Lake McCracken!” 

“You don’t get them any bigger east 
of the Nipigon,” declared Mr. Jodouin 
earnestly. “The Club record is seven 
pounds, three ounces, but my brother 
caught a nine-pounder and his friend 
caught one nine pounds and a half. 
These fish were not sworn to by wit- 
nesses, however, so their records are 
not official.” 

“Cripes!” exclaimed I, falling into 
the vocabulary of my friend, Franz. 

Late in our round that afternoon, 
we portaged from a little lake called 
Timmins Lake back into the outlet bay 
of the main lake, Lake McCracken, on 
our way home to camp. 

“The dam is just half a mile behind 
the point yonder,” said Mr. Jodouin. 

I was seized with a desire to see that 
dam. 

“There may be beaver down there,” 
suggested I. “Or otter.” 

There was no use talking anything 
but fur, but, of course, it was of fish I 
was thinking. 

For I love to fish in running water 
and there’s always likely to be a big 
one below a dam. What was there to 
be expected below the dam at the out- 
let of such a lake as Lake McCracken? 

“We've got plenty of 
time,” assented Mr. 
Jodouin. 

So we all went down 
—the five of us in two 
canoes. And, sure 
enough, we saw an 
otter swimming in the 
river. 

We landed on the 
boom floating at the 
side of the river above 
the dam, pulled up the 
canoes and climbed on 
top. The lake emptied 
through a narrow tim- 
bered spillway and shot 
over a four-foot drop 
in a heavy curving 
pour into the level of 
the pool below. Steep 
hillsides closed in on 
each bank of the new- 
born river. From the 
swift, strong run of 
furrowed water amid- 
stream, an eddy circled 
back on each sides working back to the 
very crib work. A scum of white foam 
floated on the edge of these bubbling 
eddies and crept right under the cur- 
tain of falling water from the chute, 
where it gathered in a thick white mat, 
like melting snow. 


OWN-STREAM, the river raced 
around a curve in a series of” 
broken rapids interspersed with boul- 
ders until hidden by the hardwood 
bush. The dam, itself, was a timber 


(Continued on page 684) 
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URING the past 

D fifty years the 

whitetailed deer 

(odocoileus virginian- 
us) has grown to be 
an outstanding figure 
among our native game 
animals. Prior to this 
he was more or less 
overshadowed by the 
larger varieties of. the 
American deer family, 
but with the passing of 
time and the steady 
decline of the super- 
abundance of the lat- 
ter, he has come into 
his own, and won a 
place of high esteem in 
the hearts of sports- 
men as well as nature 
lovers. He has «won 
this place moreover, 
not only because of his 
wide distribution, hi. 
grace, beauty and fas- 
cinating qualifications 
as a sporting proposi- 
tion, but also because 
of his unquestionable 
longevity in the face of 
obstacles and conditions 
before which other 
large mammals living 
in a wild state inevi- 
tably succumb. For the 
whitetail carries his 
flag triumphantly de- 
spite the onrushing 
flood of. civilization. 
He loves solitude but 
neither is he averse to 
subsisting in close con- 
tact to man. That he 
can do this success- 
fully, and through 
natural cunning and 
adaptability continue 
to breed and thrive 
within restricted areas, 
sets him apart as a very hopeful fac- 
tor in the future of our national game 
supply, and confirms’ the belief, that 
regions made untenable for moose, elk 
and caribou by ‘reason of their con- 
spicuous size and: need of extensive 
solitary ranges, will long remain for 
him congenial .sanctuaries. 

Influenced ‘by climate and environ- 
ment the whitetail displays many type 
variations, and his range, as we all 
know, exceeds that of any other Ameri- 
can deer. The Florida whitetail is the 
smallest of the species, corresponding 
to those found in the Antilles and in- 
habiting Central America and north- 
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ORTHERN WHITRTAILS 


Concerning the Habits and Characteristics of an Outstanding 
Member of the American Deer Family 


By Paut BRANDRETH 


The horns of the whitetails grow rapidly. 


ern South America. In a latitude of 
rigorous seasons he attains his largest 
proportions, the Northern variety (odo- 
cotleus v. borealis) found in the New 
England States, New York, Canada, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota being un- 
doubtedly the most impressivé type of 
the species. Ontario, New Brunswick, 
and Maine are famous for producing 
bucks of heavy weight and superb ant- 
lers, and in the Adirondack region 
specimens are taken yearly that run in 
close competition. to the former. On 
the whole, however, the average weight 
of a full grown male deer in the Adir- 
ondacks only rarely exceeds two hun- 





dred to two hundred 
and twenty-five 
pounds, while individu- 
als tipping the scales 
at three hundred 
pounds are not uncom- 
mon in the places above 
mentioned. Strang: ly 
enough, where the for- 
est has been broken 1p 
by the encroachments 
of man-in northern 
New York, and whee 
large areas of burnei- 
over timberland exisis, 
the heaviest deer ave 
most frequently 
brought to bag, «|- 
though there are, of 
course, exceptions o 
this rulee A move 
abundant and sustain- 
ing diet in a _ seni- 
opened-up country, such 
as the Saranac Lake 
district, undoubtedly, 
accounts for the _in- 
crease in weight. 

The life history of 
the whitetail in the 
Adirondacks is similar 
in all respects to the 
life history of the en- 
tire northern species 
where similar condi- 
tions and climates 
exist. The southern 
and Plains whitetail ly 
reason of their warmer 
habitat are, of course, 
exempt from the harii- 
ships and privations 
which beset the exis- 
tence of odocoileus 
borealis, but otherwi-e 
there are probably few 
fundamental differenc:s 
in the habits of tie 
individual occupying a 
variety of enviro»- 
ments. Certainly in the Adironda:k 
Mountains, the whitetail may be stu !- 
ied to good advantage, for it is a 
region admirably suited to his requi:- 
ments and a region which creates °n 
ideal setting for a wild creature of «0 
much grace and charm and beat 
The whitetail takes naturally to wat’r, 
being a great lover of aquatic food 21d 
here he finds it in abundance toget’ cr 
with thousands of acres of forestla‘d, 
virgin and lumbered, and the proi:c- 
tion offered by private game parks 
where he can breed and increase in 
comparative security. 

The mating season of’ the species 

















begins in October and lasts until the 
end of November. It is interesting to 
note that early in the former month 
the bucks are extremely shy and diffi- 
cult to approach, whereas a few weeks 
later they often evince great indiffer- 
ence to human presence and occasion- 
ally are openly aggressive. Absorbed 
in the trail of a doe, a 
buck will rush head- 
long through the 
woods, or travel on a 
runway at a swift 
walk, looking neither 
to right or left. Again, 
he will stand and 
watch an intruder until 
bowled over by a bullet. 
Ordinarily he would 
have skulked or 
bounded out of sight at 
the first intimation of 
danger. Someday, may 
it be hoped, that a law 
will be passed protect- 
ing the whitetail dur- 
ing the height of the 
rutting season, for it 
is then that he falls an 
easy prey to the hunt- 
er. Previous to this, it 
is difficult to obtain a 
shot at him by legiti- 
mate methods, and the 
sporting interest is 
thereby infinitely en- 
hanced. But subse- 
quent to the first of 
November he should be 
left in peace. It stands 
to reason that no game 
animal (any more than 
any game bird) should 
be continuously har- 
assed and _ destroyed 
during a period so 
vital to the species. 

One buck will often 
gather in several does 
and form a harem 
which he jealously 
guards from wander- 
ing gallants. Again, he 
will consort with only 
one, and oddly enough 
it is not uncommon to 
see two bucks in com- 
pany with a single 
female, but undoubted- 
ly the triangle is not 
given to domestic peace! Not infre- 
quently the doe’s offspring of the 
previous season, or a fawn or a pair 
of fawns, will be in the party on 
apparently agreeable terms with the 
bucks. 


& 


HE latter, of course, wage fierce 

battles at this time with each other 
whenever their paths happen to cross, 
although’ these conflicts seldom appear 
to be mortal, usually the struggle con- 
sists of butting and pushing. Severe 
wounds are sometimes inflicted by the 
sharp antlers, and the ears of old bucks 
nearly always bear the scars of such 








encounters, but death rarely occurs 
unless the horns of the two animals 
happen to lock, in which case both 
miserably perish. 

Before the rut has reached its height, 
male.deer are invariably fat and sleek, 
but by the fifth or sixth of November 
they begin to fall off perceptibly in 





Alert and ready to flee at the approach of danger. sees 


weight, while their flesh is of inferior 
quality. This is another reason why 
it seems poor policy to shoot them. An 
economic and agreeable point about 
hunting the whitetail rests in the fact 
that owing to his moderate size no 
portion of the meat is wasted, and 
venison being a luxury on any table, it 
would appear wiser to secure it when 
the animal is in prime condition. 
Winter commences early in the 
Adirondacks, and from now on until 
the April sun melts the snow along the 
southern exposures of the hills and 
mountains, the whitetail’s struggle for 
existence is hard and unremitting. 


URING seasons of special severity 
when the great depth of snow pre- 
cludes excursions into hardwood terri- 
tory, he yards up in the shelter of 
swamps, packing down a network of 
runways where there is food to be 
obtained, and working over only a lim- 
ited area. Sometimes as many as ten 
and fifteen individuals 
will be seen in one 
band, and this herding 
together is often a bad 
sign, for it means that 
provender on a wider 
range is unavailable. 
When the cold weather 
and blizzards continue 
uninterruptedly into 
March, as they some- 
times do, the deer be- 
gin to die off from 
starvation and lack of 
water. Soft deep 
snows, or crusts too 
light to support their 
weight, coming late in 
the season, coupled 
with frozen water 
courses, prove their 
undoing. Shut in the 
swamps, and unable to 
secure a necessary 
variety of fare in the 
way of deciduous 
browsings; suffering 
from low temperatures 
when already in an 
emaciated condition, 
they perish in great 
numbers, and several 
years must elapse 
before the supply of 
animals throughout the 
region returns to nor- 
mal. Fortunately 
these starvation win- 
ters are not the rule, 
but the exception. 
Ordinarily they are 
able to travel around 
and occupy the swamps 
only as a sanctuary 
against storms and 
portion of their feed- 
ing grounds. 

In the spring, the 
deer usually keep much 
to themselves and one 
fewer than at 

other seasons when 
tramping through the woods. The 
fawns are dropped in May and June, 
the doe seeking a secluded locality, and 
guarding her offspring with the great- 
est devotion. Twin fawns appear to 
be an exception, in the Adirondack 
region at any rate. A whitetail fawn 
is, without doubt, one of the most ex- 
quisite little creatures to be imagined, 
daffled with white spots and exhibiting, 
almost as soon as he is born, all the 
swiftness and cunning of his progeni- 
tors. By the end of August or first of 
September the white spots on his coat 
fade out, being replaced by the short 
blue coat, so that at a distance it is 
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often difficult to distinguish the differ- 
ence between a large fawn and a year- 
ling. 


ITH the advent of warm weather, 

the whitetail betakes himself to 
the shores of lakes and ponds and 
streams, not only wading in the shal- 
lows to secure the coveted aquatic 
plants and grasses, but often swim- 
ming about in order to pluck off the 
succulent lily pads. It is erroneous to 
suppose that he frequents such places 
at this season chiefly to rid himself of 
the hordes of flies and insects that tor- 
ment his days, for nowhere are the 
latter to be found in greater numbers 
than around water. Primarily, he is 
in search of food and not drink nor 
relief from the onslaughts of winged 
pests. As a matter of fact, deer do not 
drink. much throughout the summer 
months when the nature of their forage 
is juicy and full of moisture. The 
time they need water and probably use 
it more than at any other season is 
during the winter, their. food then 
being dry and harsh in quality. Occa- 
sionally when feeding in the muddy 
shallows of a pond or slough hole an 
animal becomes mired and, unable to 
extricate himself, dies a _ lingering 
death. By September first or even 
earlier than this, providing the season 
is not hot, the whitetail gradually 
deserts his summer habitat and moves 
back on to higher ground, feeding on 
the tender leaves of deciduous saplings, 
briers, grass and ferns. Later on if 
there is a good crop of beech nuts, he 
is always to be found on the hardwood 
ridges digging for these favorite mor- 
sels among the fallen leaves, nor does 
he give up the search for them until a 
foot or more of snow covers the ground. 
An abundant supply of beech nuts 
spells prosperity for many denizens of 
the forest, and especially for the deer 
is this nourishing addition to their fare 
of great benefit, assisting them to lay 
on an extra supply of fat for the com- 
ing weather. 

Wherever a field of potatoes or 
clover occurs within the wilderness, it 
is usually soon discovered and patron- 
ized by the whitetail. He is also fond 
of cow peas and legumes of practically 
every description. Very often his 
ravages on the camp garden become a 
good deal of a nuisance, and it takes a 
high fence to keep him out. Once he 
has had a taste of beet tops and other 
vegetables for which he has a liking, 
he will resort to many wiles in order to 
obtain them, and even go so far as to 
crawl under a fence when he finds he 
can’t jump it. 

The problem of feeding deer during 
a starvation winter is something which 
deserves study and consideration by 
conservationists. A regular system of 
providing assistance, with the right 
kind of provender when the animals 
are beginning to die off, would undoubt- 
edly bear fruit. Putting out hay has 
proved worse than useless unless it 
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happens to be alfalfa hay. Oats are 
nourishing, but expensive and difficult 
to handle. In the parks, men are 
frequently employed to go through the 
woods cutting down small conifers and 
such trees as the deer feed on, and this 
practice if kept up throughout the 
starvation period is of undoubted bene- 
fit. Cedar, hemlock, balsam and pine 
appear to be the varieties best suited to 
the whitetail’s digestive organs. He sel- 
dom touches spruce unless hard driven 
by hunger. Forage of the above na- 
ture, however, must necessarily be 
coupled with browsings of hardwood, 
witch-hobble shoots, moss and ferns, if 
the animal is to retain his strength. 
A purely coniferous diet extending 
over a prolonged period of zero weather 
and blizzard conditions invariably 
proves disastrous. 


HE changes of pelage in the 

northern whitetail at various sea- 
sons of the year are very distinct and 
offer pronounced contrasts. During 
June, July and August the summer red 
coat makes him a conspicuous figure on 
the marsh or in the forest. The hair 
is fairly short and of a reddish rufous 
color varying in individuals to light 
and darker shades. Late in August 
the well-conditioned animals begin to 
shed out into the short blue coat, while 
with those not so thrifty the red is 
sometimes retained until the middle or 
latter part of September. The short 
blue coat is unquestionably the white- 
tail’s most attractive garb. It melts 
like smoke into the forest and is slick 
and soft as velvet. While an animal in 
the red coat if killed in the water will 
sink like a stone, one in the blue will 
always float. 

Gradually, as the season advances 
and winter draws near, the coat grows 
longer and heavier, assuming a rich 
brown or gray color. Sometimes 
around the face and ears it shades to 
silvery white, especially in old bucks, 
and somtimes there is a decided tint 
of yellow mingled with the brown. As 
a matter of fact the variations in the 
coloration of the coat at this period are 
very noticeable. Occasionally one’ comes 





A spotted fawn. 





across an animal of light dun color, or 
the so-called swamp type—a_ long. 
bodied, short-legged individual whose 
coat is so dark as to appear almost 
black. 

When winter really sets in, these 
variations of the late fall usually 
merge into the uniformity of brown 
and gray. April and May see the 
whitetail at his worst, with shaggy un- 
kempt coat and emaciated body. Very 
often he is so thin that his hide seems 
to be hung literally upon a wrack of 
bones. But his recuperative powers are 
great, and with a steadily increasing 
supply of food, he soon steps out, spick 
and span, in the summer red coat. 

The horns of whitetail bucks com- 
mence to grow in May.- They develop 
very rapidly from soft stubby knobs, 
and by the latter part of the summer 
have attained their full dimensions. In 
the growing stage they are covered by 
a vascular skin known as the velvet, 
which is scraped off apparently at 
Nature’s prompting later in the season. 
Blood vessels circulate through the 
horns and this covering, and when 
ready to peel (sometimes during the 
forepart of September), the former 
commence to harden from the base 
upwards. It not infrequently happens, 
as in, the. case of shedding out, that 
some animals peel the velvet earlier 
than others. Just as you may come 
upon two deer—one in the red coat md 
one in the blue—so may you run across 
a pair of bucks one having his horns 
still in the velvet, while the other car- 
ries a set of glistening freshly-polished 
antlers. 

Up to the time of peeling, blood con- 
tinues to circulate through and nourish 
the growth of the horn. The velvet 
comes off-in strips and is often seen 
hanging like ribbons from the antlers. 
Even after the latter are entirely 
cleaned, the whitetail goes on scraping 
and rubbing them against small sap- 
lings as though in preparation for 
autumnal combats. The color of the 
horns varies considerably, some being 
grayish and some of a light ivory tint. 


YEARLING buck carries a horn 

"4 without prongs averaging from 
three to eight inches in length and is 
known as a spike horn. The second 
year there is usually one prong on each 
horn or crotch and again only a singl« 
long horn. After the third year a buck 
may carry from three to four prongs 
on a side, and big fellows as many as 
five and six. A twelve point buck is 2 
trophy to be proud of and the average 
runs from eight to ten. That a deer’s 
age can be determined by the numbe: 
of prongs on one horn seems, after 
close observation, more or less of a fal 
lacy. Old bucks of heavy weight some- 
times have only three or four points 
on a side, while an animal in the prim« 
of life and weighing less perhaps, may 
boaSt a superb set. There seems to be 
no cut and dried rule relative to the 
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before his tepee, with his squaws 

and a few braves gathered about 
him. Removing his long-stemmed pipe 
from his mouth with solemnity, he re- 
told the old prophecy. 

“And the buffalo shall return to his 
northern pastures. For such it is told 
to me by my father and my grand- 
father, who learned it from the wise 
men of their tribe. They shall return 
in the moon when the skies shall weep 
much and the Athabasca shall fill her 
banks with the spring waters.” 

As the old warrior told his tale the 
squaws nodded sagely and the young 
braves, gathered about, snickered and 
grinned at one another. . For, even in 
the far away Great Hinterland of Can- 
ada, the Northwest Territories, skepti- 
cism has been bred into the Indian 
tribes, with succeeding generations. 

The Northland Echo worked her way 


CC efor RUNNING HORSE sat 






















Clearwater and out into the Athabasca 
River, from Fort McMurray, north- 
ward. Just as she hove in sight of 
Fort Fitzgerald, an order was tele- 
phoned from the bridge to the engine- 
rom. The engineer reversed the 
engines and the Northland Echo nosed 
her way toward the east bank, pushing 
ahead of her a great decked scow, 
from which the noises of clashing horns 
and shuffling hoofs could be heard. 
The scow moved toward the bank, 
slowly, while the engines of the North- 
land Echo and her convoying boat, the 
Saskalta, turned slowly, to hold her 
against the stream. A gate at the end 
of the scow was. opened. A shaggy, 
curious head, peered forth. From be- 
hind someone shouted “Hi” and the 




















down between the sandbanks of the - 


The RETURN 
to the NORTHL 


curious one “Hi-ed.” A+ two-year-old 
buffalo bull moved slowly from the 
scow, toward the river bank. Just 
ahead was grass. It was long, luscious 
grass, that gave every indication of 
being wholesome food. The venture- 
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“And the Buffalo shall return 
in the moon when the skies shall 
weep much and the Athabaska 
shall fill her banks with the 
Spring waters.” 
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some bull tasted it and by some un- 
known means of communication, sound- 
ed a message to his fellows in the scow. 
Several heads peered out. Just be- 
yond lay the protection of a fringe of 
poplar and jackpine, which offered 
shelter from the uncertain existence 
aboard’ a scow, where quarters were 
cramped, where were heard strange 
noises and humans yelled and poked at 
them with long sticks. A few ven- 
tured forth, liked the green, generous 
pasture and, like their venturesome 
predecessor, trumpeted their joy, with 
snorts and queer sounds. With heads 
down and tails in the air, they made a 
run for the protection offered by the 
distant places and their example was 
followed by a veritable stampede. 
After such an experience the North- 
land Echo reversed her engines, backed 
toward the center of the stream, swung 
northward and continued her journey 


By 
Frep W. LEu 


toward Fort Fitzgerald. And the Sas- 
kalta unloaded her buffalo and followed 
in the path of the Northland Echo. 

And true to the prediction of Chief 
Running Horse the buffalo had re- 
turned to the northland, the strangest 
cavalcade since Noah loaded the orig- 
inal pair in the Ark and started his 
journey which ended at Mount Ararat. 
It was late June, 1927, and Canada’s 
third year of transporting buffalo to 
the Great Hinterland. 

Back in 1907 the Canadian Dominion 
government had an opportunity to pur- 
chase a pure-bred herd from Michael 
Pablo, of Montana, U. S. A. Pablo 
was a shrewd half-breed who had de- 
veloped a considerable herd from an 
original nucleus of 4 calves captured 
on the plains. As his range was being 
taken from him by settlement, he was 
anxious to dispose of his herd and made 
an offer to Canada. The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who was then Pre- 
mier, was of the opinion that this inter- 
esting native animal should not entirely 
disappear from Canada and, the gov- 
ernment agreeing, it was decided to 
purchase the herd and place it in a 
reserve where animals could live with- 
out molestation. 


HE undertaking was, however, 

much more difficult than was 
anticipated. The buffalo had never 
been herded and were as wild as the 
original animals of the plains. Pablo 
secured the best cowboys and the fast- 
est horses in Montana, but the task of 
rounding up and loading the animals 
required all their efforts and ingenuity 
for three years. The first year’s ship- 
ment consisted of 300 animals, and in 
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the next two years about 400 additional 
head were secured. 

The increase of the Wainwright herd 
during recent years has been at the 
rate of some 1,500 to 2,000 animals 
yearly, and the pasturage at Wain- 
wright was becoming overtaxed. Kill- 
ing off the animals did not meet with 
general approval. With the setting 
aside of an immense game reserve near 
Great Slave Lake, the idea was con- 
ceived of transplanting the Wainwright 
surplus to it. 

Special corrals were built at Wain- 
wright, and specially reinforced stock 
cars were provided by the Canadian 
National Railways. Then the first 
batch of 210 yearlings and two-year- 
olds were rounded up, cut out of the 
main herd, and segregated for brand- 
ing with the “rolling W” which signi- 
fies their origin as part of the Wain- 
wright herd. Again at Waterways, 
Alberta, the end of steel leading into 
the Northland, an elaborate system of 
log corrals was erected, and into these 
the animals were unloaded for trans- 
shipment to the specially constructed 
scows which awaited them. 


S. S. Northern Echo unloading buffalo at Fort Fitzgerald on the Athabaska. 


ranging the wooded and well-watered 
Jands between the Slave, Hay, and 
Peace Rivers, in company with the 
small herd of wild wood-buffalos al- 
ready established there. They will 
learn once again to find a living where 
the tall grasses and the vetch grow 
their wildest in summer, and to seek 
beneath the snow for the still green 
herbage that must furnish their food 
in winter. 

As did their ancestors before them, 
the transplanted buffalos must rely 
upon their age-old herd instinct for 
mutual protection against the timber 
wolf which will hang in packs on their 
heels. With cows and calves in the 
middle, the bulls of the herd must meet 


all attacks with a ring of 
horned heads beyond 
which the wolf cannot 
pass. 

Slave Indians, Chip. 
peway and Cree, will 
watch with fierce eyes as 
the herds, once the staple 
food of their forebears, 
drift quietly from pasture 
to pasture. Itching 
fingers will long for the 
touch of the rifle-trigger, 
and eager nostrils will 
scent, in imagination, 
steaks of buffalo meat 
sizzling on willow sticks 
above the pungent wood 
fires. 

But there will be other 
eyes to watch the Indians, 
Forest rangers of the 
Canadian government, 
ever on the alert, will 
patrol the Wood Buffalo 
Preserve day by day, 
winter and summer, and 
any toll exacted upon the 
precious animals, whether 
by man or by wolf, will 
demand explanation «nd 
reparation. 

The herd will be free to come and 
goto pasture, stream and mud-wallow, 
without let or hindrance from any man, 
and their numbers are expected to 
multiply as they have done under semi- 
domesticated conditions in the Wain- 
wright Park. 


OR the last two years, a thinning 

out process has been going on, 
hundreds of the surplus bulls being 
slaughtered for food and for their 
hides. Buffalo meat, once the staple 
food for the prairie Indians, has ap- 
peared on menus of fashionable hotels 
and in railway dining cars, and “pem- 
mican” buffalo meat cooked, shredded, 
mixed with fat, and packed into five- 
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EED and water supplies were in 
readiness at the cars and corrals 
and again on the boats, so the animals 
were well cared for in this regard dur- 
ing: their journey. And the shipments 
wént forward with little more excite- 
-ment than would shipments of as 
“many wild range cattle; though it must 
» Wemembered that the buffalo handled 
were but one and two-year-olds and 
had) therefore not attained anything 
like their full growth or strength. 
om a condition of semi-domesticity, 
thé animals will revert at one jump to 
a state of almost primitive wildness, 
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Cars loaded with buffalo at Buffalo-Wainwright National Park. 
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pound skin bags has been 
added to the ration of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, bringing back 
recollections of the old 
Northwest Mounted 
Police days when pemmi- 
can was a daily article on 
every trooper’s frying- 
pan. 

“Pemmican,” says R. C. 

W. Lett, “is what you in 
the States would say is 
more than pre-Volstead- 
jan. Fact is, so old that 
it is almost new, to most 
folks. It antedates the 
days when the Indians 
existed outside of the 
newspapers and maga- 
tines. It was once more 
popular than rouge and 
cigarettes. This dish had 
its inception with the Cree 
Indians, back in the early 
80’s, and its popularity 
was so great that it be- 
came the determining fac- 
torr in the elimination of 
the buffalo’from the west- 
en plains, in both the 
United States and Canada. 

“Now pimmi, in the Cree dialect, 
signifies meat and kon, fat. In the 
early days this product was known as 
pimmi-kon. It is the oldest form of 
preserved meat known in the history 
of western North America. Indians so 
popularized the product the whites 
soon took up the manufacture of it. 


“P EMMICAN may be made by cut- 
ting buffalo meat into strips, 
letting it dry and-then flaying it until 
the fibres separate. Melted fat is then 
poured over the dry meat and the whole 
is placed in oil tanned leather sacks 
and permitted to cool. When cooled it 
becomes a hard and compact mass. In 
a 90-pound sack of pemmican there is 
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Buffalo in main corral—Buffalo-Wainwright National Park. 


about 50 pounds of meat and 40 pounds 
of fat. It will continue fit for food for 
an indefinite period, if kept dry. 

“Some of my favorite pemmican 
recipes are: 

“Pemmican croquets: One pound of 
pemmican (30 per cent fat), two ounces 
of chopped mushrooms, two ounces of 
chopped onions, one tablespoon butter, 
one tablespoon flour, pepper and salt 
to taste. Mold, roll in bread crumbs 
and fry. 

“Pemmican ragout: Add one to two- 
thirds water, to required amount of 
pemmican. Allow to come to a boil. 
Thicken' to suit taste by adding flour. 
Flavor with spices.” 

The bison was once the outstanding 


The greatest ruminant of the plains. 


big game animal of North America. 
Its huge bulk, its enormous battering 
ram head, its splendid chest and shoul- 
ders covered with a magnificent shaggy 
coat of dark brown hair, all combined 
to make it the grandest ruminant that 
ever trod the earth. 

Of all the quadrupeds that have ever 
lived, no species has ever existed in 
such enormous numbers and few have 
equalled it in value. To the Indians 
and early settlers of the western half 
of the continent the buffalo meant food, 
clothing and shelter. Its meat was as 
well flavored and as nutritious as the 
finest of beef; its thick robe furnished 
covering and clothing against the bitter 
winter cold; its hide was used for 
tepees and boats, while its horns, hair, 
hoofs and bones furnished many ar- 
ticles of use and adornment. 


HE species is believed to have 

arrived on this continent in mid- 
Pleistocene times or during the warm 
inter-Glacial period. It probably crossed 
from Asia by the northern land route 
and gradually spread southwards until 
it covered more than one-third of North 
America. At the time of the arrival of 
white men on this continent its num- 
bers reached countless millions. The 
buffalo roamed in great armies, some 
of which are recorded as moving for- 
ward on a front not less than 25 miles 
in width. 

While the tribes of the west practi- 
cally subsisted on the buffalo, the 
destruction the Indians caused was in- 
considerable and never equalled the 
annual increase of the herds. With 
the arrival of the white man, however, 
with his more efficient weapons, a dis- 
astrous inroad upon the species began. 

(Continued on page 688) 
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Where 


By Cuas. G. 
BLANDFORD 


said “Tommy” Wilson, shoving 

at me an opened copy of a 
sporting magazine as I entered the 
club house. There was displayed the 
reproduction of a photograph of a man 
in the act of landing a big channel bass 
from the surf that was pounding off 
shore. I had previously read articles 
about channel bass fishing, but’ with 
little interest, for I was primarily a 
fresh-water fisherman. I had fished a 
number of times for the smaller varie- 
ties of ocean fish, but could arouse little 
enthusiasm from the experience. Black 
bass of the small-mouth variety are 
my particular weakness. 

“Here we have been fishing for three 
days in three different lakes,” con- 
tinued Tommy bitterly, “and what have 
we caught? Two bass of less than a 
pound each and a triple-decked coating 
of sunburn. I am beginning to weaken, 
I swear, I think these salt-water 
brethren have it on us after all, salt- 
water fish do not lose their appetites 
as soon as the wind starts blowing 
from the east.” 

While he was talking I was reading 
the channel bass article; how its au- 
thor loved surf casting! It tanged of 
the sea, that article, and so vivid was 
the action reproduced in the photo- 
graph, that I could fairly hear the 
water swishing about the feet of the 
angler as he stood holding the big fish 
against a receding comber, ready to 
land it on the next wave. ° 

“That isn’t sport,” I replied, gazing 
at the picture, “that’s work, that ‘man 
is holding on for dear life; see the 
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bend in the clothes pole he’s wielding!” 

“The size of you talking that way,” 
retorted Tommy, who is rather under- 
sized, “that’s pure laziness. Now I’m 
a little feller, but I’d sacrifice a finger 
to get fastened to one of those jazz- 
babies.” 

Well, we talked it over and tenta- 
tively decided to have a try at, channel 
bass. Tommy, who is the owner of a 


The author and his 35-lb. bass. 


big garage and could black-jack the 
first customer who came along for 
enough to defray the expenses of the 
trip, was for going down into Virginia, 
but being a salaried man of family my- 
self, I favored the beaches of New Jer- 
sey for our initiation into the mysteries 
of channel-bass fishing. 

Corson’s Inlet is well down the coast, 
and it was late in the afternoon when 
we arrived. Then it was necessary to 
circle around to Sea Isle City and drive 
up to Corson’s. Now one may go di- 
rectly down, through Atlantic and 
Ocean Cities, for a traffic bridge has 
since been built across the Inlet, sav- 
ing considerable mileage. 


HEN we arrived, Gus, who was 
expecting u3, identified us by our 
brand new rod cases and introduced us 
to the regulars who were in from their 
day’s fishing. 

Before this introduction took piace, 
Tommy, who, after removing his duffle, 
had forgotten something in a pocket of 
the car, went and retrieved it. It was 
a suspicious-looking bottle and as he 
approached the veranda, a young man, 
who stood at the head of the porch 
steps, gréeted him with a broad grin: 
“Ah, Mr. Wilson,” he said. 

Tommy, who is a friendly sort of a 
cuss, stopped in his tracks, as he lovoked 
over this friendly stranger. 

“You have got me,. my friend,” he 
replied. “I didn’t, know that I would 

-run across anyone who would know me 
down here; have you stopped at my 
garage?” 

The grin on the face of the stranger 
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proadened; he indicated the bottle 
Tommy was holding with a death grip. 
Then Tonimy tumbled; it was a bottle 
of Wilson’s whiskey, yet unopened. 
This happened prior to the passage of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The bottle 
came into use shortly, and we made the 
acquaintance of a famous. golf player 
from Philadelphia, who, it might be 
added, was equally as skilled with fish- 
ing paraphernalia as with golfing im- 
plements. 


] ae evening we got acquainted 
with a bunch of Gus 
Wittkamp’s regulars, who 
had been coming down to 
Corson’s for years. We 
were too busy ourselves to 
watch how well they man- 
aged their fishing rods the 
following day, but if they 
could fish as well as they 
could play show-down pin- 
ochle at ten cents a hun- 
dred, I would stake them 
against the world. 

We learned during . the 
course of the evening that 
no channel bass had as yet 
been brought in, but that 
croakers, weakfish and an 
occasional blue were to be 
had, drifting off shore. 
Weakfish and fluke were 
biting in the inlet, and a 
few blackfish were to be 
caught along the railroad 
pilings. The following 
morning we found that our 
jinx had followed us. A 
heavy east wind started to 
blow during the night, and 
Grover Whalen, our boat- 
man, informed. us_ that 
there was too much “suds” 
on the bars to venture out 
of the inlet. 

To kill time, we took a 
walk over the sand dunes 
to the ocean front and 
walked along the beach to 
the point at the mouth of 
the inlet. Here, strewed 
along the beach, were a lot 
of hermit crabs, which had 
been left high and dry by 
the flood tide during the night. Tommy, 
who had done considerable sea fishing, 
recognized these as being good black- 
fish bait. We found an old peach bas- 
ket and filled it brimming full with the 
little villains, which, we were in- 
formed, preempt the habitation of sea 
snails. 

This being the case, we had no com- 
punctions in ousting them from their 
secure retreats. That afternoon we 
had a try at the blackfish and came 
home with a mess large enough to fur- 
nish a meal for the entire hotel. Tommy 
got fastened to a big fish, which we 
were informed was likely a sheepshead. 
He fought this fish for ten minutes, but 
the line got caught around one of the 
pilings: and “all of the king’s horses 


and all of the king’s men” could not 
have landed that fish. 

The next day, up at sunrise, we 
found our boatman waiting with the 
information that the wind had switched 
off shore and that it would be a good 
day to go after channel bass. A lot of 
the regulars were on the porch as we 
departed. They were having a lot of 
fun among themselves, and I guessed 
that our spotless rod bags, with tags 
still attached, were arousing their risi- 
bilities. 

Old Gus accompanied us down to the 





On the way -out. 


beach, and I asked him what the joke 
was all about. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, “you see, 
Link Roden has been going out for a 
week, trying to get a bass, and when 
he can’t raise one, the crowd just know 
they haven’t come in yet. You might 
fool ’em at that,” added Gus, glancing 
at the sky, “the fish are two weeks 
overdue, you’ve got nice fresh mullet 
and bunkers and Grover knows. where 
to lay, why shouldn’t your baits be as 
tempting as those of Link Roden?” We, 
in ignorance of the fighting possibilities 
of channel bass, thought our chances 
of bringing in one of the big fellows as 
good as anyone’s. 

We were to fish a half mile off shore, 
where the incoming tide swept on the 


. 


outer bar. Our boat was a big power 
dory, and as we wound through the 
tortuous channel that led out of the in- 
let we realized that only a man who 
knew the inlet intimately could have 
negotiated it. 


INALLY, after a lot of manoeuver- 
ing, we reached the chosen grounds. 


“A heavy ground swell, resulting from 


the east storm of the day previous, 
taxed our land-lubber stomachs to the 
utmost. 

Tommy looked at me and laughed. 

“Old man,” he said, “your 
face has a yellow, pasty 
look; aren’t you feeling as 
well as usual?” 

“Never felt better in my 
life,” I lied; “you seem to 
be affecting an old gold 
color yourself this morning. 
Eat something for break- 
fast that isn’t setting 
well?” 

“Indoor tan,” he replied, 
wiping a hand across his 
damp forehead. “Honest, 
though,” he added, “these 
darn swells are kind of get- 
ting me in the pit of the 
stomach; ‘fess up, aren’t 
they stirring you up a 
little?” 

I acknowledged that such 
was the case, then we for- 
got it and got our rods out 
and prepared to fish. 

Grover told us to put 
them up and he rigged 
us. with 3/0 Virginia hooks 
and travel rings for our 4- 
oz. pyramid sinkers, ex- 
plaining that the lead 
would stay put in the sand, 
and when a bass seized the 
bait he could go, unham- 
pered by four ounces of 
lead imbedded in the sand. 
This sounded like good 
“dope” and was. 

We had bought surf cast- 
ing rods, with thirty-inch 
butts, which were fine for 
making long casts, but 
mighty unhandy in boat 
fishing. As soon as we got 
our lines out we forgot the momentary 
feeling of seasickness that had pos- 
sessed us. Skates, dog-fish, hammer- 
head sharks, weakfish and an occa- 
sional bluefish had the nerve to accept 
our big offerings of mullet or bunker 
and were yanked unceremoniously 
aboard. A small fish cannot put up 
much of an argument against a heavy 
rod and 18-thread line. Suddenly, 
something seized my bait and started 
off as if it meant business. I let him 
have it for a few feet, then yanked. 
The lack of resistance at the end of the 
line proclaimed it to be a small-fry and 
I quickly landed a five-pound blue- 
fish. That fish would have been fair 
game on light tackle. Then came a quiet 

(Continued on page 686) 
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The 


By Cuarves D. LANAUZE 


ARCTIC RANGER 


The Dominion Government is Taking an Active, Interest 


Ground caribou their particular 

scientific name must’ have seen 
them in their natural state, for no 
mammal is more aptly named. 

The Barren Ground caribou range 
the north coast of America, from Baffin 
Land in the east to the tundras and 
mountains of Alaska in the west. The 
sharp imprint of their cloven black 
hoofs are found in the depth of winter 
in the very heart of the great barren 
‘grounds that stretch across the north- 
west territories of Canada. Spring sees 
them on their restless march to the 
islands of the Arctic Archipelago, 
where the females trot to drop their 
beautiful fawns. Brief summer finds 
them both on the Arctic islands and on 
the mainland. The swift approaching 
fall sees them gradually banding to- 
gether for their southern migration. 
Winter finds them anywhere in the 
region in question and ever in their 
pursuit goes their enemy, man. 

The migration of the Barren Ground 
caribou to the Arctic in the spring, and 
southward towards the timber in the 
fall, is, however, not general. True, it 
is the general rule for the mainland 
herds, but caribou are liable to be 
found at almost all seasons anywhere 
on the bigger Arctic islands, in the 
heart of the Barren Lands and in “the 
edge of the woods” adjacent to Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes. 

If all caribou go north to the coast 
in the spring, why is it that great herds 
have been seen in the height of summer 
in that region east of Great Slave 
Lake? These. caribou could .net reach 
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Caribou herd swimming the Yukon River. 


our Arctic islands, drop their young 
and return across the sea ice for this 
great. migration; there must therefore 
be some great herds that roam entirely 
over the Canadian barrens without 
migrating to the coast. 

For centuries the Barren Ground 
caribou have been the means of exis- 
tence of our Eskimo in summer, and of 
our northern Indians the year round. 

In summer, the Coronation Gulf Es- 
kimo leave the sea coast and trek 
slowly inland, camping by some river 
or lake where the fishing is good. 
August is the month of their desire, 
and they name it “when the skin of 
the caribou is good for clothing.” 

Usually a few families travel to- 
gether and then a caribou drive is or- 
ganized. Only ten years ago the Coro- 
nation Gulf, Victoria Island and Kent 
Peninsular Eskimos hunted caribou in 
summer by the following method: 

A large area was selected and stones 
placed on end for miles as guide posts 
leading to a defile; a band of caribou 
would be located and, everyone partici- 
pating in the drive, the animals would 
be quietly driven towards the line of 
stones; upon entering them, the ani- 
mals would naturally keep between 
them and in the narrowest part of the 
defile the archers would be in hiding 
with their bows. The extreme range 
of the Eskimo bow is only ahout forty 
yards, and no unnecessary long-range 
shots are taken. The caribou trot or 
walk quietly along, for the drive has 
been undertaken with the greatest cau- 
tion. Now is the archer’s chance, and 
the copper arrow flies to its mark in 


the neck or shoulder of the nearest 
deer. The band is alarmed and stops; 
swiftly the arrows fly and often sev- 
eral deer are killed on the spot. 

Frequently animals are wounded and 
are pursued for miles, often to escape, 
and caribou have actually been seen 
carrying the broken shaft of an arrow 
in their bodies and apparently unhurt. 

The skinning of the animals next 
takes place, and this is done in no hap- 
hazard or hurried manner. Every deer 
is most carefully skinned out, even to 
the head, and the carcass scientifically 
disjointed; the meat and skins are 
packed to a central spot, distribution 
takes place and camp is made. 

To the white man or Indian who has 
traveled the barrens, the Eskimo camp 
is hard to understand. The white man 
or Indian hunts for a campsite where he 
will find fuel, water, shelter, comfort, but 
not so the Eskimo, for he likes to pitch 
his small deer-skin tent on the top of 
the highest hill, where he can sweep 
his beloved barrens with his far-seeing 
eye, and ever be on the lookout for 
game or possible enemies. Biting cod 
winds, summer snow flurries and rain 
have no terror for him, and as for 
cooking, he prefers to eat his meat raw 
or partly dried. 

The Eskimo is by nature a conser- 
vatist and there is not a particle of the 
caribou wasted. The skin supplies his 
clothing; fawn skins for the inner suit 
and skins of the adult animals are used 
for the outside clothing, the head form- 
ing the hood of the coat or “artige.” 
The legs are used for boot material, 
and the white strips from the belly are 
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prized by the women for decorative 
material in the making of clothes. The 
back sinew is dried and made into 
thread and the leg sinew carefully 
saved for bow strings. Some of the 
bones are used in the manufacture of 
weapons. The meat is sun dried, if 
possible, and cached for future use in 
huge rock caches against the preda- 
tions of the wolverines. One of the 
luxuries is the stomach, which is care- 
fully buried and dug up and eaten 
when it has become sufficiently “high.” 

The recent advent of firearms into 
Coronation Gulf and district will, for 
a time, give the Eskimo an easy living, 
but already a decrease of caribou is 
reported and only by example and edu- 
cation can their complete slaughter be 
prevented. 

It is hard to understand how the 
Barren Ground caribou has withstood 
the onslaught of the northern Indians 
through all these years. The railroads 
and civilization sealed the fate of the 
buffalo, and while these factors have 
not yet appeared in the North-West 
Territories, the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of caribou by Indians has gone on 
for over a century, especially in the 
region of Great Slave Lake. 

As late as twenty-five years ago the 
Slavey and Dog Rib Indians of Great 
Slave Lake used to slaughter. caribou 
and merely take the tongues, because 
these luxuries were in demand at the 
trading posts. In summertime, ‘in the 
region of Artillery Lake, the fly-ridden 
caribou plunged into the icy waters of 
these northern lakes in the heart- of‘ the 
caribou country, and were- speared as 
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southward migration. Photographed near Dawson. 


they swam, the carcasses being left to 
rot as they died. The caribou were 
then so plentiful that when the bands 
came south, their approach could be 
heard as a low rumble before they 
were ever seen. “Feast or famine” is 
the Indians’ motto, and well they main- 
tained it. 

Practically since the advent of the 
fur trade, the Indians have been in pos- 
session of arms, so when the summer 
slaughter was over, the wandering 
bands were still at the mercy of the 
bullet, and to-day, while indiscriminate 
slaughter has ceased, the caribou is all 
the year round a ready victim to the 
modern rifle. 

The Indian is not such a conservation- 
ist as the. Eskimo; by nature he is im- 
provident, but in his support it must be 
argued that he, too, could scarcely exist 
without the caribou. He, unlike the 
Eskimo, cannot. winter on the ice of 
the Polar Sea and live in a snow house 
on seal meat; he must winter where 
there is food and timber, and he must 
kill game to exist. The caribou, too, 
furnishes him with much thatshe needs; 
skins for coats. and for mocassins; 
skins for the open lodge or tepee; sinew 
for sewing, lacings for sleds and snow- 
shoes, and the meat ‘necessary for his 
existence and that of his dogs. 

The question now arises, will the 
Barren Ground caribou continue to 
exist, or will it share the fate of the 
buffalo? 

The demands’ on the herds are se- 
vere; the Indians and the Eskimo, in 
order to exist, must lead their natural 
lives as hunters and meat eaters, and 


the caribou must continue to supply 
their needs. 

It is generally considered their fu- 
ture is permanently assured, perhaps 
not in their former vast herds, but in 
sufficient numbers to assure their per- 
manence, and at the same time to 
maintain their economic value. 

The Dominion Government is taking 
an active interest in the future of the 
caribou, without unnecessarily hamper- 
ing the method of life of the aboriginal 
tribes of Indians and Eskimos. Game 
laws have been put into force in the 
North-West Territories, the sale and 
export of meat and skins has been pro- 
hibited; great Indian and Eskimo hunt- 
ing and trapping reserves have been 
established, where the natives are free 
to live their own lives, and the white 
trapper is forbidden to intrude; expert 
wolf hunters have been sent into the 
caribou country, and everywhere the 
gospel of conservation is being 
preached and offenders against it pun- 
ished. 

With the addition of the protection 
of the caribou, the greatest factor for 
their future salvation is in the vast 
country over which they range. The 
Arctic islands and the great Barren 
Grounds of the Nofth-West Territories 
will, by reason of their remoteness, 
their wildness and the rigors of their 
climate, ever be a deterrent to the re- 
morseless march of the civilization that 
exterminated the buffalo. 

Long life to you, Arctic Ranger, may 
we meet you in the Happy. Hunting 
Ground, 
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The camp, on the edge of the “jungle” 


ISHIN’ FOOLS 


Near-Home Trout Fishing in a 


June—Sunrise—a Rod and Creel— 
A laughing Mountain Stream, 
The Cool of Dawn—The Rise is on! 
The Birth of an Angler’s Dream. 


T least, that was the way it im- 
A pressed me—those first days in 

June all packed with wholesome 
sport and the joy of living. 

April and May had given us con- 
siderable thought as to where vacation 
would be spent. One reads of the won- 
ders of a trip among the Adirondacks— 
and anticipates. We absorb the tale of 
a vacation spent in Nova Scotia, “fisher- 
man’s Paradise” they call it—and our 
pulses quicken. Canada calls. We 
thrill to the story of a finny battle in 
far off Catalina. Always the far places 
beckon. There’s something of an in- 
bred wanderlust in the heart of every 
true disciple of the rod and reel—that 
ever present desire to see what is just 
around the next bend in the stream and 
its effect on said disciple is to blind him 
to the beauty and piscatorial possibili- 
ties of his own local streams and lakes. 
All that country within a radius of two 
or three hundred miles, in this day of 
the motor car and paved highway, may 
be considered local and to a native of 
Pennsylvania does’ not carry the thrill 
of a Rocky Mountain experience. 


Pennsylvania Wilderness 


By Howarp R, WELLINGTON 


in May he extended me an invitation to 
vacation with him in his country and 
said a whole mouthful in the words, 


“Tf you live in Pennsylvania see the 
Alleghenies first.” I gratefully ac- 
cepted his invitation, and with duffle 
packed, the trip was made the first day 
of June. A mere hundred and (fifty 
miles from home, yet six miles back in 
the woods we came to “Pop’s” Hunting 
Camp, and that “civilization” idea was 
jolted out of a fellow’s head. It wasn’t 
the least bit crowded out there and the 
Camp—look at the picture. 


Set in a grassy clearing at the base 
of a great smooth hill, surrounded 
by several pines and maples and right 
im the fork formed by two typical 
mountain trout streams—cool, sh:dy, 
secluded and clean—Nature’s clean‘ess 
such as is found in a litter of pine 
needles and the smell of the words. 
_Above the door, in easy reach, a )ce- 
wee had built its nest, and an owl had 
annexed the top of the pine for his 
home and the citizens of a nearby ee- 
tree hummed by. Who said Nova 
Scotia? 

Next morning found “Pop” and / on 
one of the many “feeder brooks” of the 
Cinnamahoning. Hours of fishing «nd 
wading the cool water put the jo; of 


. life in'our blood. At noon, a coun: of 
results showed a joint catch of tweiity- 


seven native trout. We decided ‘hat 


“we had made enough widows and or- 
* phan fish for one day, so “Pop” elected 
- to show me some of the local scencry- 


“Pop” changed my views. “Pop” 
’ could change anyone's views. .He is a 
native of Emporium, Penna., and: late 
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On every hand one sees the results of 
the great timber raids of some twenty- 
five years -ago. The hillsides are 


_ covered with a dense bristle of second 


growth timber, dotted but sparsely with 
reminders of better days in the shape 


of a lofty Pine or Hemlock or perhaps . 


acgreat Maple. One wonders why even 
these poor orphans were allowed to 
stand in silent mourning for the many 
pals who went the way of the ax and 
saw. 


‘ACH hollow has its abandoned log 

-- road running along either side of 
the stream and occasionally one comes 
across the ruins of a huge “splash- 
dam” or several sections of an ancient 
railway. Blow-downs rotted with age 
lay everywhere and bears have used 
these as larders on their grub-hunting 
forages. Solitude—utter and absolute— 
except for the scream of a hawk or the 
drumming of a partridge or the splash 
of a “speckled marvel” as he rises to 
the struggles of one of Nature’s own 
lures. 

After a half hour spent in lunching 
and smoking we made our way to a log 
road and “dogged” it back down to 
Camp. Let me say now that C-A-M-P 
is one way to spell Paradise after 
twelve miles of hip-boot hiking up and 
down a second growth hollow. “Pop” 
didn’t show the effects of rough han- 
dling like I did—but then “Pop,” being 
a native, is only sixty years young 
while I am thirty years old. 

Trout for supper? Sure. All we 
could eat, along with bacon and beans 
and coffee; and it took very little imagi- 
nation to consider it the “end of a per- 
fect day.” : 

“Pop” called me to the back door just 
at dusk to show me a sight that would 
be extremely rare in hunting season. 
A buck and a doe had come down the 
grassy slope at the back of the camp 
and stood within a hundred feet of our 
door until “Pop” stepped out, presum- 
ably to measure the buck’s antlers, 
then they bounded up the hill and raced 
along the sky-line into the woods. Too 
dark for a photo, so I missed an op- 
portunity fora “wild life” picture. 

We “sorta” slept that night—at least 
I did. “Pop” claims he fell out of bed 
during the night and while he was 
awake found it necessary to throw out 
a bear that had all the dish-pans and 
coffee-pots on the floor, a-n-d also to 
shoot a porcupine that had gnawed one 
leg off my bunk. But I didn’t see any 
evidence of a disturbance in camp when 
I awoke in the morning, so came to the 
conclusion “Pop” must be some rela- 
tion to Aesop. A whip-poor-will awoke 
me at dawn, and after cakes, eggs and 
trout, “Pop” said the day’s’ excursion 
would include_a scenie toursof thé Cin- 
namahoning: River and a ‘fishing ‘trip 
up one of its “feeders,” ‘known as 
Hunt’s Run. I'll pass-over 4 period of 
tackle arranging, a’ten-mile auto ride 
on pavement:.and zen more ‘on a “‘one- 


way” log road to land us:at Hunt’s Run. 
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“Pop” caught fish, smoked his pipe; and 
grinned. a : 





The country here is of an entirely 
different nature. The big rolling hills 
are devoid of their usual small trees. 
Only an ugly, fire-blackened snag rears 
its forked fangs here and there among 
big shapeless masses of rock left scat- 
tered about by some glacial action cen- 
turies ago. Even the grass is dry and 
yellow and the ferns are brown and 
brittle. “Scenically” speaking, the only 
Saving grace is the blue sky and that 
tumbling stream of liquid crystal at the 
foot of the hills. 

However, we came to fish and not to 
“moon” at the scenery, so “Pop” and I 
proceeded to do our stuff. The trout in 
this section must have absorbed some 
of the angry spirit of their surround- 
ing, for they accepted most any brand 
of bug or fly we presented. Furiously 
they snapped at the black gnat or white 
miller. The swish of lines and flop of 
hooked fish was the feature act for the 
next hour, after which “Pop” furnished 
the comedy of the day with an act that 
was tragedy to him. 


HE creek at this point narrowed 

down, turned sharply to the left 
and swooped under a big fallen log. 
The remnant of an old barbed wire 
fence ran along this curve, partly in 
the stream and partly on the edge of 
the bank. Willows everywhere. “Pop” 
sneaked behind the willows, leaned over 
the wire and with all the grace of 
twenty-five years of “trouting” ex- 
perience delivered a red ant. and a 
bumble bee, where they would do the 
most good. A brown trout saw it first. 
A brown trout that must have started 
his worldly experience about the same 
time “Pop” did, for he was as wily. 
There were only two rushes. Once up- 
stream and “Pop” stopped him. Once 
downstream and “Pop” didn’t stop him, 
for he lost his balance when the fish 
turned, snagged his foot on the barbed 
wire, went over the fence, crashed 
through the willows and, in the space 
of a wink, “Pop” was sitting in the 
creek and a broken leader and two flies 
floated idly on the stream. He sat 
there for a moment, started a couple of 
smoking adjectives, stuttered, looked up 
at me with eyes full of grief and rev- 
erently murmured, “Oh, my Gosh!” 

As soon as I could speak and act, I 
fished “Pop” out of the water and we 
started to work again. His only repri- 
mand for my laughter was, “Duke, you 
thought that was comical, but you know 
what the Poet said about the guy that 
laughs last.” 

I apologized, and I'll bet I hadn’t 
taken over a dozen steps until I walked 
plump onto a big rattlesnake. He 
coiled, sang, and struck, but I hadn’t 
stopped to listen to his song. “Pop” 
was treated to. a combination war 
dance, cross-country marathon and 
Alpine yodeling recital. He knew ‘it 
was my first experience with a “bell- 
fish” and he enjoyed himself. How- 
ever, it was “Pop” who shot the snake’s 
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TALKING 
TURKEY 


Practical Suggestions for the 


Amateur Turkey Hunter 


the opportune time for the turkey 

hunter to get everything ready 
for the opening season, which, in’ some 
states, is in the month of November. 
We often hear the question asked, 
“what gun should I use for hunting 
wild turkeys?” In an effort to answer 
this question I shall say that the ideal 
gun for turkey shooting is a three 
barrel gun—ten, or twelve gauge, with 
rifle barrel 25/35, or, perhaps better, 
30/30 calibre. The 25/35 high power 
is very effective on young turkeys, but 
for an old gobbler the full metal-patch 
bullet does not have enough speed. 
Shooting an eighteen-pound gobbler, 
when sitting in the top of a tall tree, in 
any part of the body, with this car- 
tridge is taking a chance on losing your 
game. In nearly every instance it will 
sail out of the tree, and go far enough 
to give the hunter no end of trouble to 
find it if there is much undergrowth 
where it falls. The ideal cartridge 
should have about twenty-two hundred 
feet velocity. The 30/30 perhaps 
would be better, particularly if the 
hunter should have a chance shot at a 
deer or bear. Soft-nosed bullets should 
not be used on turkeys. The twenty-two 
high power would be the ideal gun, but 
the velocity is so great that much of 
the flesh will be ruined if the ball 
happens to strike a bone. I have killed 
two turkeys using the twenty-two long 
rifle express cartridge. One of these 
was a sixteen-pound gobbler, shot in 
the body. In both instances the turkeys 
were killed clean, the distance was 
about eighty yards. 

Under no circumstances should the 
hunter take any chance with old shells 
for shot gun which may have lost their 
strength. Get fresh shells of maximum 
loads for a double gun; No. six shot 
for the head, and No. four shot for the 
body makes a good combination. The 
hunter, when a turkey is coming to his 
call, should wait patiently until the 
turkey is within easy range; then, if 
he will give a low whistle, the turkey 
will stop, raise his head hich, looking 
for trouble. 

With head and neck in this position, 
a load of six’s will always kill the 
turkey clean and not fill the body with 
shot. Of course, itis hardly necessary 
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T's month of October should be 


I have killed 

a sixteen-pound 
gobbler with a 
twenty-two long 
rifle express 
cartridge. 
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for me to say that the hunter should 
wear clothing of a dark gréy or other 
neutral color. When calling, he should 
secrete himself in such a way as to be 
out of sight at all times. If impos- 
sible for him to.make a blind of some 
kind, he should sit down with his back 
against a large tree, or stump, and 
when the turkey is approaching, draw 
the knees up im such’ a position as to 
conceal his face, the gun should lie on 
the ground, on the right side, and 
when the turkey comes in view, he 
should wait until it is almost within 
shooting distance; then, when the tur-. 
key walks behind a tree, get the gun 
in position. If there is no tree to serve 
this purpose, the hunter should raise 
his gun very slowly, for the turkey will 
rarely notice this; movement, provided 
the hunter will take ample time. Al- 
‘ways remember that any quick motion 


TURPIN 


of the gun, or any part of the body 
means the loss of the turkey near) 
every time. 


A§ a necessary part of equipmen: 
for the novice, I shall say, “be 
sure to take a flash light and compass 
along when hunting in the afternoon, 
and remain in the woods until afte: 


sundown.” This is the ideal time t 
locate a drove of turkeys for the simp! 
reason, when they fly into the trees to 
roost, one can hear the noise of thei! 
wings a great distance. Nothing equals 
a flash light and compass when on¢ 
wishes to get out of the woods if it is 
dark. When the novice goes into the 
woods, if “he would succeed in finding 
a. drove of turkeys in the morning, let 
him réniember how important it is to 
be near where they are before they fly 
down-from the trees... Often times this 
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means some loss of sleep, but a half 
hour in the early morning is worth 
practically all the remainder of the day 
when one is trying to find a drove of 
these wary birds. 

Assuming that our novice has been 
wise enough to get on the hunting 
ground at-daybreak, I shall be glad to 
call his attention to two methods I have 
used with great success in locating a 
drove of turkeys while on their roost. 


in using the first method, proceed as 
foilows: as soon as it is light enough 
for a turkey to see a hunter walking 
in the woods, let him walk as rapidly 
as possible, making no effort to keep 
from breaking limbs, or from making 
the usual noises one makes in walking 
about; however, it is best that he does 
no talking if he has a companion with 
him. It would be’ better for them to 
separate, and cover just as much 
ground as possible until they are sure 
the turkeys have left the trees. The 
most particular part in this method of 
hunting is to listen for the noise any 
turkey would make if he should scare 
one from its roost. One can easily get 
near a drove of turkeys in November, 
when the leaves are on the trees, to 
scatter the drove by firing into them 
when he hears the first turkey fly. If 
they have scattered in different direc- 
tions, the hunter should conceal him- 
self in a (open) glade just as near the 
trees from which they flew as he can 
possibly get—before he begins to do 
any calling. 


HE second method I should recom- 

mend for locating turkeys in the 
early morning, is by using the particu- 
lar call a turkey makes when sitting 
in a tree. The novice with a little 
practice can easily make the caller to 
be used in imitating this call. 

If he will take a block of walnut, 
gum, or any soft wood, through the 
center of which he should bore (with 
the grain) a hole three fourths of an 
inch in diameter. The block should be 
about three inches long. Let him trim 
the block round, with the walls about 
one-eighth of an inch thick. In one 
end of piece, a cork should be forced 
into the hole, making a very tight fit. 
In the center of the cork drill a hole 
about one-eighth of an inch in diame- 
ter; into this hole force the wing bone 
of a wild turkey gobbler. The fit 
should be very tight, so that when the 
wing bone is moved back and forth in 
the cork it will remain in place. The 
moving of the bone will enable one to 
get the right tone. The wing bone 
should be well cleaned on inside, and 
each end cut off one-half inch. 


To use this call he should first make 
a cluck by placing the hands over the 
large end of the wooden piece so as to 
muffle the sound. The tip of the tongue 
should be put in the end of the wing 
bone, and a quick suck or jerk of the 
breath, when the tongue is withdrawn, 
will make a good imitation of the 
cluck. 





The cluck should be soft and low, and 
the tone well muffled. The hunter 
should make one or two clucks; which, 
if well given, will in nearly every 
instance get a response if there is a 
turkey roosting within two hundred 
yards of him. The next call to make 
is the yelp. The hands must be folded 
over the end of the call, as in making 
the cluck, and the end of the wing bone 
placed between the lips, and a smack- 
ing action given to the lips, which will 
produce the yelp. In making this 
effort, there must be a sense of swal- 
lowing the tone in the throat, which 
will give to it a guttural quality. The 
hunter should make one yelp (very 
low), wait three or four seconds, make 
the second yelp, wait three or four 
seconds, and make third yelp, but never 
more than two or three yelps before he 
should stop to listen for several min- 
utes. If he gets an answer, which will 
likely be a cluck, and a similar yelp, 
he should be sure to listen to this par- 
ticular yelp, and remember its peculiar 
quality, for it is the most successful 
call I know of in getting an answer 
from a turkey when it is sitting in a 
tree. So soon as he receives an 
answer to his cluck, or yelp, he 
should first make sure of its direc- 
tion, then walk toward the turkey 
as rapidly and noiselessly as pos- 
sible, having his gun ready to shoot 
the moment the turkey leaves the 
limb. If not within shooting dis- 
tance, it is well when the turkey 
flies, to fire his gun, for the 
report of the gun will cause any 
other turkeys to scatter in dif- 
ferent directions. When this 
happy result is effected, he will 
find it an easy matter to call up 
some of the scattered turkeys if 
he will secrete himself and occa- 
sionally call. 

When the hunter has a 

drove of turkeys scattered 
(in-several different direc- 
tions) at the opening of the 
season, there is no reason 
why. he should not get his 
turkey if he will FIRST 
get in an open spot not 
more than one hundred 
yards from where the tur- 
keys were scattered. Under 
no circumstances should he 
ever try to do his calling 
from the spot where he 
supposes some of the tur- 
keys alighted on the ground, 
but he should always re- 
main very near the place 
where they were scattered. 
If it is possible he should 
get in an open place not 
nearer than a hundred and 
fifty yards from any dense 
thicket and make his blind 
where he can see (from 
every direction) any turkey 
that comes within range. 
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edge of the thicket, but never come out 
into the open. On the other hand, if 
he is a hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred yards, from the thicket, or 
cane patch, the turkey will come to him 
if his calling is very soft and low. 


oe second important thing for the 
novice to do is to always take 
ample time to make a blind within 
which he can do his calling; and, in 
which he can move about, and not be 
seen. Often the weather is cold, and to 
sit dewn with his back to a tree, and 
remain in this cramped position in- 
definitely, is the most foolish thing he 
can do. A very good way to make a 
blind is to cut bushes, or cane, three or 
four feet tall, and stick them in the 
ground in a circular row with a large 
tree for one side of the blind, against 
which the hunter can lean his back. In 
this way he can move his gun when 
the turkey is in sight, and not be seen, 
and also have all the time necessary to 
get the turkey in the right position, 
and make a clean kill. Nearly every 
season some of my friends come in 
with the report of calling up a turkey 
within range, but failing to make 
a clean kill. In almost every 
instance I find they have neglected 
to make a good blind and, when 
the turkeys came within range, 
they made a hasty movement of 
the gun which the turkey saw; 
and, by the time the hunter got 
his aim, the turkey was in the air. 

If the novice is an expert caller 
he can do all the calling he wishes 
to at this season of the year, but, 
if he does not know how to make 
the right kind of calls for this 
particular season, he need not do 
much yelping, for some of the 
turkeys will return to the spot 
where they were scattered, even if 
he does little or no calling. 
He should always wait in 
his blind half the day or 
longer, if he does not hear 
the old hen calling her 
young one’s somewhere 
near his blind. To be a 
successful hunter, it is 
necessary for one to know 
the assembly call of the old 
hen; and, in every instance, 
to be able to distinguish it 
from the call of the young 
turkey. If the young tur- 
key is doing the calling, the 
hunter must remain still in 
his blind, and answer it 
with a call given occasion- 
ally, for the young turkey 
will come to him in nearly 
every instance so long as 
the mother hen does not 
begin her call; but, when- 
ever she begins her calling, 
the hunter must run as 
rapidly as he can in the 
direction she is calling, fire 
his gun at her, and stop her 

(Continued on page 703) 
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: HE pintail (Dafila acuta) is a 
representative western duck, but 
is scarcely known to western gun- 

ners by this name. In fact, this'title 

is bestowed by many coast gunners on 
the ruddy duck, while “sprig” is the 
name ‘universally given to the pintail 
by California sportsmen in particular. 

Considered from various angles, the 
“sprig” or pintail is a grand sporting 
proposition along the Pacific Coast line 
of flight. 
been considered the king of his kind, 
the pintail presses him closely in the 
matter of popularity, so far as the 
West is concerned. Here the distri- 
bution of the species last named is very 
wide—it is found in practically every 
locality where waterfowl congregate. 
Here, too, the “sprig” is regarded as 
fully equal to the mallard in gastro- 
nomic coanections and there are many 
western gunners of long experience 
who rate it much higher as an all- 
season duck. 

Certainly the racily built but weighty 
“sprig” is an aristocrat of the ether. 
A wary, high and fast flying fowl when 
in the mood, still it will decoy beauti- 
fully when worked by a skillful, ex- 
perienced gunner who knows the idio- 
cyncracies of the species. Its speed is 
perhaps more variable than that of any 
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other variety. At times it will exhibit 
loafing tendencies. when in the air and 


. an exasperating indecision or wariness 
‘in approaching a rendezvous; such as 
' is characteristic of wild geese. 


Again, 
when migrating, or ‘with some distant 
point in mind, flocks will sweep over- 
head with racehorse speed such as few 
other species can equal. 

Western gunners often attempt to 
differentiate between the early flight of 
“sprig” and what they term “northern 
sprig.” The first are often immature 
birds in eclipse plumage, while the last 
are full fledged and in their winter 
array, with bodies plump and well 
larded with fat accumulated from good 
eats enjoyed along the line of migratory 
flight. A male, under. these conditions, 
is truly a beautiful bird. 

Adult males of the species Dafila 
acuta are easily recognized by their 
large size, slender, racy form, by the 
white breast and neck, the last with a 
narrow continuation of white extending 
up each side of head to the crown. 


FEATURE of the species is the 
pintail or spiketail formed by two 
long, pointed feathers from whence it 
received its name. A blueish-gray bill; 
brown head; irridescent green specu- 
um; a conspicuous white spot on each 


side, just forward of velvety black tail 
coverts; and light gray upper parts ai- 
ford other means of identification. The 
length of the adult male ranges from 
25 to 28 inches. General coloration of 
the female pintail is quite similar to 
that of the female mallard. 


PUNtAn, following the Pacific line 
of flight breed over a wide rang: 


of territory—from the Arctic Circle, in | 


Alaska, to Southern California. The 
migratory range extends <s far south 
as Panama and west to the Hawaiian 
Islands and east Asiatic coast. 

The pintail is a discriminating feeder 
and is very partial to grains, seeds, 
rice, and a fair proportion of insecter- 
verous food. Ordinarily it secures this 
by tipping or tilting, extending its long 
neck to the bottom of shallow waters. 
On the great Suisun Marshes, north o/ 
San Francisco, the pintail has lonz 
been regarded with especial favor by 
epicurian sportsmen. Baiting of ponds 
with barley and other grains is common 
in that region and in several instances 
e‘forts were made to exclude all species 
from these watcrs with the excoption 
of pintail-and canvasdack. With char- 
acteristic ingenuit; my good ‘riend, W. 
W. Richards, est:mated the maximum 
devth at which the bottom of a pond 
would be accessible to pintail. Flood- 
ing the ponds of Green Lodge to this 
determined depth and catering to the 
tastes of this favorite species, he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a wonderful 
flight to the almost total exclusion of 
all other varieties of- waterfowl. 

During that period when market 
hunting was still permissable in Cali- 
fornia, the markets of San Francisco 
alone handled about 50,000 pintail per 
season, listed at from $1.75 to $2.75 
per doz., according to condition and 
abundance. On account of their very 
wide and comparatively even distri- 
bution on the Pacific Coast, it would be 
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dificult to designate points of greatest 
abundance. However, the Fraser Delta 
in British Columbia; the Skagit Flats 
in Wash.; the lake region of south- 
eastern Oregon; the rice fields of Butte, 
Glenn and Colusa Counties, the Suisun 
and Alameda Marshes, the overflowed 
lands of Merced County, all in Cali- 
fornia; the Bear River Marshes’ of 
Utah have long been noted for heavy 
flights of pintail. 


0 Vee to the wariness and high 
flying tendencies of pintail it is 
doubtful whether any other variety .of 
wildfowl have invited’ a greater waste 
of ammunition by tyros and others. 
Unquestionably untold thousands of 
wounded birds resulted from ineffectual 
shooting at ducks far out of range. Of 
course, wild, ineffectual bombardments 
aré directed at all ‘varieties of ducks 
and result in much misery and sense- 
less destruction among the winged 
hosts. I am often impressed by the 
thought that much of this economic 
waste of fowl could be overcome by 
stamping on the minds of shooters the 
futility of shooting at birds far beyond 
the normal killing range of their guns. 
To wound’a dozen ducks in an attempt 
to bring down one by merest chance is 
unadulterated vandalism. 

Characteristic of a now obsolete form 
of gunning for pintail was the flight 
shooting on passes and points that pre- 
vailed about San Francisco Bay in 
other years. Not more than six miles 
in an air line from the Ferry Building 
in San Francisco still stands the fa- 
mous old inn once presided over by 
George Bird, an English inn-keeper. In 
the summer live bird shooting was done 
on these grounds by the best pigeon 
shots in the state. In the fall quail 
and rail offered excellent sport. Then 
followed a tremendous flight of ducks, 
for which this region was noted. Great 
masses of eel grass and other acquatic 
growths were exposed on the great tidal 
flats at low tide. To these flats pintail 
and widgeon in particular resorted in 
prodigious numbers. 

When an unusually heavy flight was 
on and the stage of the tide was right 
for late afternoon shooting, impatient 
wildfowlers by the score would gather 
in the tap foom, partaking of good 
cheer while they awaited the ebb. At 
length the receding waters exposed the 
sandbars until finally, for miles to the 


my 


north and to the south, the great flats 
were bare. Great rafts of scaup ducks 
and canvasback rested ‘on the oily-quiet 
opalescent waters: of the great bay. 
These ducks rarely invaded the sandy 
flats preferring toiseek food by diving. 
But now, from various directions flock 
after flock of wary; pintail and widgeon 
appeared on the ‘scene, flying high; 
wheeling again and again as they 
scanned every yard of the’ feeding 
grounds before landing. It would have 
availed the gunners little to pursue 
them under such conditions. Of course, 
now and then a novice wasted time and 
energy in a fruitless endeavor to outwit 
the canny birds. . But, as a rule, one 
such experience was enough and the 
ducks were not disturbed on their feed- 
ing grounds thereafter. 

About one hour ‘before sundown the 


seasoned gunners‘sought stands on the > 


flats, scattering widely if these were 
fully exposed or extending in a long 
straggling line along some high, sinu- 
ous sandbar at higher stages of the 
tide. Dressed in sombre colors, seated 
on a:small box or kneeling in rubber 


boots, they sought no concealment but . 


remained motionless while they faced 
the sun’ and awaited dusk and the im- 
pending flight. 

At length flocks of ducks rose from 
the flats. ; Those winging west rarely 
offered a shot, for they quickly dis- 
tinguished the gunners. Those flying 
east were not always so fortunate. 
Flying low in fancied security, they 
failed to note the motionless Nimrods 
before they were almost directly over- 
head. Rarely did the shooter wait so 
long, but when the wildfowl loomed 
sharply in the glowing western sky he 
sped the murderous lead in their direc- 
tion. 


GruErs of fire leaped intermittingly 
skyward from scattered locations, 
followed by the Boom! Boom! of black 
powder and the “spat” of ducks strik- 
ing the sandy flat. Long after dark in- 
defatigable gunners continued the bom- 
bardment, snap shooting at indistinct 
forms or directing shots in the general 
direction of swishing wings with un- 
canny precision, a practice now long 
prohibited by laws directed against 
night shooting. 








wom the wildfowlers gathered again 
at the hostelry to compare bags 
and imbibe more good cheer. Some 
came staggering in with back loads of 
sprig and widgeon, sweaty, tired, but 
exultant. Every man worthy the name 
of duck shooter showed a string of 
ample proportions. Great platters of 
cracked crab, fresh from the bay that 
morning; steaming bowls of clam 
chowder; planked salmon; a pigeon pot 
pie—other dishes for which the inn wa; 
famous, were served al fresco in the 
tap. room; nor were the liquids over: 
looked. Thus these old-time sportsme 

sped the happy hours away. John Ori 

Jack Kerrigan, Bill Rogers, Ned Fay; 
Herb. Spencer, John Stackpole, Bob 
Liddle, Jim McMaster—those are 
names to conjur with. Good shots and 
good sportsmen, representative of an 
efa when game abounded in the land, 
Fate that awaits us one and all has re; 
moved these to the last man, from thé 
sporting picture. The old inn stands 
deserted now; the windows and doors 
rattle under the spur of the trade 
winds: sweeping off the bay; gaping 
holes: are in the roof. There are no 
ducks:on the flats any more and an air 
of utter decadence dominates the whole 
scene. A few miles distant, however, 
the man-made canyons of San Fran-. 
cisco, teeming with life, stand sharply 
revealed. Time has wrought material 
changes. A rapidly advancing civiliza- 
tion has wrought havoc with the old 
order of things. 


* * *& & * 


Representative of modern conditions 
was a bit of sport enjoyed recently on 
Oregon grounds. Together with an old 
sporting associate, Bill D., I had spent 
the better part of a month sampling the 
fine mixed shooting afforded by the 
Willamette Valley. This particular 
day a rising south wind and rapidly 
clouding sky presaged an approaching 
storm. Creeks comparatively quiescent 
all summer had swelled under the in- 
fluence of rains until now their waters 
were spreading over the lush meadows 
and lowlands, forming excellent duck 
grounds for migrating hosts on their 
way south to California. Heretofore 
this territory had yielded a number of 
mallard and teal and innumerable jack 

snipe. Now, of a_ sudden, 
many other varieties appeared, 
(Continued on page 692) 







Snow-shoe cabin on the edge of Buffalo Lake, built for the eme 


FINE June afternoon was draw- 
A ing to a close as we set the 

last corner in township 5. south, 
range 26. east, and the western sun 
was casting long shadows across the 
dry lava and sagebrush waste that had 
been our home for many weeks. Not 
that that corner, or that afternon, was 
different from many others; but it 
marked the end of our stay in that 
country. On the morrow we were to 
leave the lava desert north of Mini- 
doka, Idaho, for the green timber and 
clear streams along the west boundary 
of Yellowstone Park, a change that we 
all had been looking forward to. Two 
days later we were in Ashton, which 
was to be our outfitting point for the 
new work. 

The summer that followed was spent 
in sectionizing five townships of timber 
land, which lie parallel to the west 
boundary of Yellowstone Park, and 
which stretch from its southwest corner 
to the Montana boundary line on the 
continental divide, a job which lasted 
from the eighth of June to the first of 
October, and took us through country 
which the chief used to say, was set 
aside for the entertainment of weak- 
minded surveyors. Jackpine thickets, 
mosquitos, horse flies, brush and wet 
weather was our lot; but I for one 
look back upon that summer as a great 
experience, probably because, as the 
older members of the crew used to say, 
I was young and didn’t know any bet- 
ter. 

Ashton is' well known to all tourists 
who go to Yellowstone through south- 
ern Idaho. For five months out of the 
year, the surrounding country is 
blanketed with snow and it is here that 
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the international dog races are held 
each year in March, dog drivers from 
all parts of the northwest competing. 
We left there in a drizzling rain with 
our wagons and truck heavily loaded 
with supplies and equipment, slowly 
making our way through the rolling 
farm lands towards the low timbered 
mountains where our work was to be- 
gin. The weather cleared in the after- 
noon, and we camped that night in the 
Targee forest on Rock Creek, which 
flows down out of the Park. The 
cool freshness of the forests, grassy 
meadows and running streams, was a 
boon to us, so late from a desert coun- 
try where our water, both for us and 
the mules, had to be hauled twenty-five 
miles. But, even so, the desert has its 
virtues and the mountains their fail- 
ings, when it comes to surveying. 

The first ‘township we moved into 
was boggy and dotted with tiny lakes 
of snow water, for though we had re- 
mained on the desert until we supposed 
the snow was off, we were still eatly, 
and the drainage was so poor that the 
water was not carried off, but left to 
soak into the ground. Our wagons and 
truck were mired down many times 
when moving up to our first camp, and 
many places had to be corduroyed with 
small timbers before we could cross. 


W®* soon came to knew why the 
chief had bought several yards of 
mosquito netting in Ashton, and had 
warned us to do the same, for the many 
lakes made excellent breeding places 


for mosquitos. I rebelled for a while 
against being incumbered by netting 
draped over my head, thinking that I 
was good for a few thousand insignifi- 


rgency use of Park Rangers. 


Yellowstone Park 


Pr 


cant mosquitos, and I guess I was, for 
I soon began to resemble a smallpox 
victim and finally had to give ine We 
had to keep smudge fires going con- 
tinually around camp to protect the 
stock, and when we stopped for lunch 
on line we were forced to take our noon 
hour under a smoke screen. The mos- 
quites were with us only about a month, 
however, and after the horse flies had 
had their dig at us we were fairly free 
from. pests for the remainder of the 
season. 


oO first permanent camp was on a 
high rolling plateau, heavily tim- 
bered with blackpine and aspen, with 
now and then a lake or camas meadow. 
To the south of us in Wyoming rose 
the Grand Teton, the ‘highest peak in 
the Teton range, rising to an elevation 
of 14,000 feet, seeming to tower over 
us, though it was many miles away. It 
is not surely known that the Grand 
Teton has ever been scaled, though a 
story goes that an Indian maiden once 
guided a white man to its summit. The 
hotel keeper in Ashton told me that a 
party of Swiss mountain climbers had 
once spent two weeks trying to climb 
the craggy peak, but had failed in 
every attempt. North of the Teton 
was Mount Moran, named after Thoms 
Moran, the artist, who has put its 
beauties on canvas. 

Plans are now under way to make 
the Tetons and the Jackson Hole coun- 
try of Wyoming a part of Yellowstone 
Park. -Certainly their scenic beatty 
justifies that. 

- The chief, Mr. H. G. Bardsley, was a 
small quiet man whose life as an engi- 
neer had led him into out-of-the-way 





Iplaces of North America from Alaska 
‘to Panama, and for many years he had 
been a government engineer in the 
west. Although he was past forty, he 
looked as young and was more active 
than the average man of twenty, due to 
his active life in the open. 


LD Dad Fruit, our cook, had seen 

eighty years pass by, but none of 
them had taken toll of his good nature 
or cheerfulness, and his hair was as 
thick and brown as a school boy’s. Dad 
had been an old pioneer, having come 
to Oregon when but a boy, long before 
the civil war, when adventure was the 
rule and not the exception. His poetry, 
Soags, and tales of the old days in the 
west, made him an invaluable member 
of the party, though we sometimes 
wished him somewhere else, when his 
schrill war whoop routed us from, our 
warm blankets. on frosty mornings. 

Fred Pender, our packer, a son of 
the old south, and four of us linemen 
(axeman, moundsman and two chain- 
men) constituted the remainder of the 
crew. 

Old Sam, the line mule, also deserves 
mention, for his history has made him 
famous on G. L. O. lines. He was the 
living example of the stubbornness of 
a government mule, and his ability to 
steal lunches and to get lost was almost 
uncanny, Sam had been the unex- 
pected offspring of a famous;race mare 
and had for thirteen years been in the 
service of Uncle Sam. . His escapades 
during that time would fill a good-sized 
Volume; but he was as sure-footed’ as 
® mountain goat and had _ probably 
packed more government section mar- 


kers up onto the continental divide than 
any other beast living. The number 
thirteen branded on his flank always 
struck me as comical. 

Camp life followed a pretty steady 
routine. We were routed out for break- 
fast at six in the morning by a call 
from Dad, that usually went something 
like this, though it was always dif- 
ferent. 

“Whooae-e! Whooae-e! In fifteen 
minutes the little birds ’ll begin to 
sing their praises to—GET OUT OF 
THERE!” And we got. 

‘Breakfast over, we collected our par- 
aphernalia and trooped off in single file 
for our day’s work on line. Our noon- 
day meal was carried in a bandanna 
handkerchief tied at our belts, a parcel 
that sometimes took shameful propor- 
tions. 

Nothing could be finer than those 
long invigorating tramps in the early 
morning; the lunch at noon in some 
shady dell or beside a clear little 
stream; then to return in the evening 
to our peaceful camp nestled at the 
edge of some flower-dotted meadow, 
with a green wall of timber behind it, 
and a quiet stream running by. -No 
wonder that the red man loved his wild 
life so close to nature, where one can 
feel that the world was made for him 
alone. 


UR lines took us into almost every 
description of country, across deep 
gorges, up steep mountains and into 
dense thickets. There was no going 
around. Two and one half: to four 
miles of line was a day’s run, depending 
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one Park. 


upon -the character of country we 
crossed. Years before the whole region 
had been swept by fire, and parts of 
the burnt-over area had grown up to 
jackpine thickets, where trees twe and 
three inches in diameter grew so thick 
that it was almost impossible to crawl 
through them, let alone running a line. 
It was necessary to cut a lane through 
before it could be done. To see the 
transit pointed into one of these 
thickets, when fifty feet off line was 
an inviting stretch of open timber, was 
aggravating indeed, but it was all in 
the day’s work. 

When setting section corners in the 
timber, a tree is selected in each of the 
joining sections and blazed. On the 
blaze is scribed, with a sharp in- 
strument, the township, range and 
number of the section. This is done to 
aid in finding the corner at some future 
time. One day we were closing on some 
old lines and were searching for a reck 
corner, but no trace of it could be 
found, until one of us discovered a tree 
with a long seam down its trunk. @n 
cutting into it we found the scribe well 
preserved. The wood which had healed 
over it showed twenty annual rings, 
and according to the old field notes, the 
blaze had been made twenty-one years 
before. 

All the corners we set were marked 
by heavy iron pipe, having a brass tap 
on which was marked the numbers of 
the township, range and sections, and 
filled with concrete to insure an ever- 
lasting monument. 

When we first closed on the park 
line, it was wnarked only by a well- 
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+ Ae addition to our party. 


blazed. line through the timber, but far- 
ther north it was well marked by a 
cleared strip about twenty-five feet 
wide, and could' be’seen stretching away 
for’ miles between its walls of heavy 
timber. A good trail follows it, which 
is patroled ‘regularly during the game 
seasons by the Park Rangers, 


HAD somehow expected to find a 

high fénce through which I could 
watch countless hundreds of wild ani- 
mals passing in review, but the fence 
Was missing entirely and the game was 
almost as scarce. A fence would have 
proved useful on one occasion though, 
when our moundsman, leading Sam, 
Uncortisciously crossed the line.and was 
just considering whether or not to go 
on and take in the Geysers, when we 
located him. The axeman had a big 
laugh at the poor fellow’s expense, and 
a wéek later pulled the same stunt him- 
self. The old wooden mile posts, which 
had been set in 1898 when the boundary 
was run, we replaced with new iron 
ones as we worked northward. 

On the third of July we all went out 
to Ashton for a three-days’ vacation, 
with high anticipations, but returned 
to our camp on Snow Creek, glad to be 
back after it was over. After that we 
settled down to our steady march north- 
ward, seldom seeing a stranger and 
gradually reverting back to the savage, 
growing fat and healthy from regular 
hours, good food, plenty of sleep and 
exercise combined with the pure air of 
the high altitudes. Every two or three 
weeks the chief or packer went out to 
Ashton after the mail and supplies, 
thus we kept in touch with the outside 
world. 
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| HE -mail-bag was the most welcome 
article ‘that ever came into camp. 
Anything of ‘the least importance in 
.the way of mail was appreciated. In 
fact we'came to‘appreciate anything in 
the way of ‘amusement, unless it was 
: Heller’s musical talent. 
, ‘Our hunting season opened with a 
, bang, ;along: about twelve, one night 
‘when we ‘were camped up on Robinson 
Creek in.an old cabin which we found 
there. We were rudely aroused to see 
Al Rasor, the ‘head :chainman, clothed 
only.in.a shirt,-standing in the doorway 
holding:a candle before -him and firing 
into the darkness -with ‘my Stevens 
pistol. It:seemed that an innocent por- 
:eupine had disturbed -Al’s slumbers and 
;eame near paying for it with ‘his life, 
though we never knew ‘how ‘near. Al 
redeemed himself later ‘on, however, by 
his prowess as a fisherman. 

Though signs were plentiful, we saw 
very little game, ‘until we were up on 
the divide where ‘there were many elk. 
I did see my first:moose and a bear oc- 
casionally while we were in the lower 
country. % 

I was not an enthusiastic fisherman, 
preferring to spend my spare time 
tramping over the country with hunting 
as an excuse, usually alone, for no one 
else was foolish enough to spend their 
Sundays working harder than they did 
on line during the week. Those who 
did fish were -well rewarded for their 
efforts, especially on ‘Robinson Creek, 
over in the ‘Park. 


One afternoon I ‘brought the first 
game into camp, :a small bear, and my 
first one, but I was hailed as a squirrel 
hunter, so my glory was short-lived. 
Dad cooked :the choice steaks for us, 
but after two or three meals of it we 
‘were quite satisfied. 


Later we had an addition to our 
party who caused us plenty of amuse- 
ment as well as.a great deal-of trouble 
before we saw the last of him. This 
was Fritz, a young cinnamon bear, 
which Fred captured together with its 
mate. He had shot the old female, 
then discovered her cubs in the top of 
a tall fir. There was no way of getting 
them down, so he backed away and fired 
at the small part of the tree below 
where they clung and finally succeeded 
in breaking it off, causing the young 
bruins to fall to the ground. He caught 
them both, but one escaped after about 
a week. I never realized that so much 
deviltry could be wrapped up in so 
small a creature. Fritz’s temper 
seemed to have soured at the very start 
and it neyer improved. Dad was the 
only one who could make a pet of him. 
The rest of us he dispised heartily and 
manifested it in every way. 

The Montana line was our goal, and 
“on to the divide” became our watch 
word as each township brought us 
nearer to it. By the middle of the 
summer we were on a high rolling 
plateau overlooking the valley of the 
north fork of Snake River. We could 
see the divide now, a long smooth es 





carpment to the north of us; but it was 


late Autumn before we reached it, as 
‘autumn comes éarly in the high coun- 
try. Even in August green 
meadows ‘took on a seared appearance, 
and the cold bleak winds blowing across 
the high mesas reniinded us that soon 
the whole land would be bound in the 
great white silence of winter. 


. our’ last camp, in Black 
Canyon, we. retraced several miles 
of the Montana boundary, which had 
been run, back in what the chief called 
the happy days, when surveyors ran 
their lines about as they pleased, in the 
way that was most convenient. Once 
we ate lunch up onthe divide, which 
there had an elevation of about 8,000 
feet. A hundred yards below us on 
either side was a little draw, one drain- 
ing towards the Pacific and the other 
towards the Gulf of Mexico. Two snow 
flakes, falling within a few feet of one 
another, might be carried thousands of 
miles apart, and go to maké up the 
waters of two mighty oceans. A few 
miles away, in the Park, was Summit 
Lake, from each end of which flows 2 
little stream, one down the east side of 
the divide and the other to the west, 
forming a natural pass over which 
trout may cross from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic watershed, or vice versa. Jim 
Bridger, the discoverer of Yellowstone, 
was the first to report this phenomenon, 
but it was ridiculed along with his 
other tales of the wonderland which is 
now visited every year by thousands 
of people from all parts of the world. 
At last on the nineteenth of Septem- 
(Continued on page 693) 
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“ 00-00-AH! Moo-o00-ah!” 
M From afar up the winding 

canyon came the bluffing 
bellow of a belligerent bull. It re- 
quired no flight of fancy to see the 
dust that he pawed up about his power- 
ful shoulders and the threatening 
shake of his great horns. 

Mrs. Mason turned in her hammock 
o the vine-hung porch of the Bar Y 
ranch house, laid aside the magazine 
she had been réading and idly watched 
the shadow of the westward mountain 
as it crept slowly across the canyon, 
the corrals, barn and bunkhouse; up 
the tree-dotted slope of the mountain 
beyond, until the last rays of the sun 
touched the top and seemed to linger 
for a few moments, turning its gray 
diffs to gold. 

From a nearby tree came a dove’s 
voice, cooing; Jose, the Mexican milk- 
man, closed the- corral gate, which 
creaked on its hinges, and came toward 
the house, milk pail in hand. His foot- 
steps made a crunching sound on the 
gravelled soil, as did those of Fred, 
Mrs. Mason’s ten-year-old son who 
Played in the yard near the porch, 
doing “rodeo stunts” with his rope. 

“Mother,” Fred paused to address 
her, “look at Betty. -She’s the prettiest 
calf on the ranch, isn’t ‘she?’” 
| Mrs, Mason turned again, on her 
hammock pillow. Betty, the sleek, 










tow, leaving the corral in which her 
mother was confined for the night, 
gamboled about for a few moments in 
her freedom, then settled to quiet 
browsing across the mountain side. 

“With my preference for ‘white 





fawn-colored calf of the Bar Y° milch . 






SOMETHING 


The Story of Coolie, 
Famous Cougar Hound 


faces,” Fred’s mother answered, “not 
the very prettiest, I think. But she is 
pretty, as jerseys go, dear. And cer- 
tainly, she is a mighty fine calf.” 

“Well, she’s prettiest to me, any way, 
and I am glad that she is mine. Isn’t 
she fatP She will eat almost any 
thing from my hand now. I gave her 
a biscuit and an apple today.” 

Dusk brought Fred’s father in from 
late duties about the corrals and the 
patio a few moments later. And with 
dark, the family went in from the chill 
atmosphere of the porch for an evening 
of reading and music. The radio 
claimed their. attention and it was 
eleven o’clock when they bade each 
other goodnight. 

Meantime, Betty had browsed leisure 
ly about and up the mountain side, 





The lion’s lair wear the “Bar Y” Ranch, 
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reached the top and turned down the 
steep, rugged incline beyond. 

The calf was now four months old 
and since the third week of her life, 
when she was first permitted to leave 
the corral without her mother, she had 
roamed these same pastures, each night 
widening the circle of her range. At 
first she had been afraid and had gone 
cautiously; but fear gripped her now 
only upon nights when the darkness 
was intense. Tonight a big, white 
moon rode high in the heavens; she 
was possessed of great courage—and 
the tree-dotted valley beyond the moun- 
tain was invitingly grass-grown and 
green, 


B* ten .o’clock Betty had reached the 
depths of the valley and had eaten 
generously of the tenderest of green 
foods. But the journey had been longer 
than usual. She was tired and sank 
upon her haunches to rest. 

Thus she lay, comfortably, indolently 
unafraid, quietly chewing her cud 
when of a sudden: she heard, or some 
curious animal instinct warned her of 
a strange creature’s stealthy approach. 
Her cud and her comfort were quickly 
forgotten. She was on her feet in an 
instant, facing a huge feline creature 
whose eyes glittered with unbelievable 
cunning and whose snarling teeth were 
hideously threatening. It crouched low 
on the ground, ears flattened against 
its head and with slow, calculating 


motion, moved its tail menacingly from. . 


side to side. 

Betty had seen but one animal sim- 
ilar to this: old Tom, the house cat, 
who came every milking-time to the 
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The bunk-house and corral at the “Bar Y” Ranch. 


corral where Jose poured milk for him 
into-a gray saucer at the corner of the 
barn. -But Tom’s eyes were always 
friendly; he purred or meowed softly 
and he was of no such tremendous size. 
Betty stared for but one instant then 
turned, terrified, and took to her heels. 
But the young calf’s efforts at escape 
were futile; unavailing. A few bounds, 
one swift leap and the panther was 
upon her sleek back. His claws sank 
deep into the tender flesh and, reaching 
his head forward and around, his 
sharp teeth clutched her throat. Bet- 
ty’s one frenzied, piteous bleat was cut 
short as she-sank to the ground, her 
jugular vein severed, her life blood 
flowing in a steady red stream. 


IX feet away the panther stretched 

himself on the ground and watched 
intently until the last quiver of life left 
his victim, then pausing a moment to 
lap up the calf’s life blood, he set about 
much as a human butcher would, to 
prepare his spoil. 

With skilled sharp claws he cut an 
opening down the center of the stom- 
ach and removed the entrails with 
painstaking care. These he drew aside, 
some ten feet from the scene of his 
slaughter and covered with dead leaves, 
loose earth and straw. Returning then 
to his victim he drew the body beneath 
the boughs of a thickly foliaged tree. 
Here, tonight, his kill would cool and 
through the warmer hours of tomor- 
row find protection from weather and 
sun. Covering this was his next under- 
taking. With available debris—more 
twigs, dry leaves, loose earth, straw— 
he concealed it and, his task complete 
within the hour of its beginning, 
turned away upon his journey home- 


ward, to the cave in the cliff where he ~ 


lived, licking his lips, the while, eager- 
ly, in anticipation of :the feast which 
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would be his upon the following night. 

Jose arose early, at the Bar Y 
Ranch, next morning, as was his cus- 
tom. In the kitchen, he made the fire 
in the stove for the cook, Isabella; put 
the coffee on to boil and gathering pails 
from a wooden rack in the yard near 
the milk house, went to the corral to 
milk. But the calf was late coming, 
this morning; the milking must be 
deferred. ' 

He returned to the house, drank a 
cup of black coffee; gossiped,+ in the 
kitchen, with Isabella; had his break- 
fast and returned... Yet, Betty was not 
there. 

At one o’clock that afternoon when 
the calf had not yet come back to the 
corral, Fred’s father became apprehen- 
sive, saddled his horse and set out to 
find her. Two hours later he came 
upon the scene of the panther’s kill. 

Familiar with the mountain lion’s 
habits, he did not dismount, leaving 
scent of man’s presence. But coming 
near, he studied the situation from the 
back of his hérse—little thin, irregular 





squares of dried blood, turned up at 
the edges; concealed kill, entrails re. 
moved and covered, likewise; evidence 
of but slight struggle; big, feline 
tracks in the soft earth. And unless 
the lion met with some serious alarm, 
he would be back, surely, to eat his fil] 
the coming night. 

Subdued excitement prevailed at the 
Bar Y Ranch that afternoon from the 
hour of Frank Mason’s return, and the 
loss of Betty was half forgotten in the 
eagerness with which regular duties 
were laid aside to make preparation 
for the chase, on the early morrow, in 
which it was hoped that men and 
hunting dogs might take the panther 
which had brought about the calt’s 
death. Even Fred found some small 
compensation for the loss which he hax 
sustained, in that he would be pernit- 
ted to go, also—a privilege heretofsre 
denied him because of his immai ire 
years. 


a 


Y telephone, two neighbors, “(le 
Mas” Milford, who lived twe.ve 
miles distant, and Pat Estes, tweniy- 
five, were notified. Pat would bring 
three of his best dogs by motor truck 
and, dropping by, would pick up Cle 
Mas with as many of his. * With these 
to augment the pack maintained by 
Mason at the Bar Y, they would be 
sure of a better race and the greaier 
possibility of capturing the lion. 
Jose, pressed into further service 
than his customary milking and yard 
work, went with Fred to bring horses 
from the big pasture. Guests—Pat 
and Ole’ Mas—must be supplied, in 
addition to the number of Bar Y men 
who would be going. And all horses 
must needs be freshly shod for the 
journey, for the lion’s lair was always 
found deep in the mountains; it would 
be rough going to follow his trail. 
The horses shod, saddles, bridles, 
blankets, were arranged with care upon 
their respective racks in the barn, 
quickly available when the right hour 
should come. Dogs were fed late and 
generously, then confined in their ken- 
nels for. the night—for hounds were 
prone to'range afar through the hours 
of darkness: there must be no runniiig 
at large \tonight; the lion must by no 
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hance be disturbed at his feeding and 
wery dog must be on hand at the 


sppoiited hour. 

Beave, Brownie and Calcoolie, veter- 
ms 0! the chase, slept soundly, relying 
yon the blast of their master’s hunt- 
ing horn to arouse them. Dave, a 
tlack-and-tan pot-licker, old in the 
hunting game, also, but of nervous dis- 
position, stretched at full length upon 
his side slept, but fitfully. Repeatedly 
the flesh in his flanks twitched and 
qivered; contracted and relaxed spas- 
modically; the loose skin at his jaws 
wse and fell in quick, short gasps and 
he barked almost inaudibly, living over 
in his dreamland the exquisite joys of 
the chase.- Ring, Senator, Snip and 
Maria walked restlessly up and down 
many times during the course of the 
tight, the length of the pens that con- 
fned them. Younger dogs, with less 
training and experience, one of the 
earliest bits of their acquired knowl- 
dge had been that such restraint 
meant, invariably, a race upon the 
arly morrow, and canine instinct fired 
them with eager anticipation of the 
event. 


OUR o’clock—zero hour—found the 

huntsmen sipping black coffee, 
about the stove in the kitchen.~ Thirty 
minutes later restless horses had been 
saddled and kennel gates thrown open. 
Two short blasts from Frank Mason’s 
hunting horn and the dogs, set free, 
bounded happily about the mounted 
horsemen in the patio. Yet the instinct 
of the intelligent hound forbade, even 
here, that there be anything clamorous 
or over-noisy in their glee. 

Up the rough, narrow path now, 
dogs and horsemen followed one an- 
ther, more often than not, in single 


Mle. With tongues out, panting softly, 


dogs trotted along, now behind, now 
thead, crossing and re-crossing the 
seep winding trail, while horsemen 
trode silently and no sound broke the 
hush of the early morning save the 
teak of saddle leather and-the click 
of metal horse shoes against the rocks. 
A chill breeze swept the valley; dawn 
flushed the east and fleecy | clouds 
flecked the sky like so many great pink 
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The dogs were fed late and confined to their kennels for the night. 


rose petals when théy came upon the 
scene of the lion’s kill. 

Little was left now, of the~calf, Bet- 
ty. As skillfully as he had placed it 
there, the panther had removed the 
debris, and the bones of the carcass lay 
exposed where with great claws and 
sharp teeth he had stripped the tender 
young flesh from them. At sight of 
his little lost pet, ten-year-old Fred 
turned away, heart sick, swallowed the 
lump that rose in his throat and with 
brave effort kept back the tears. 

The dogs fell eagerly upon the scene 
of this slaughter and feasting. Sniff- 
ing, scenting, those of fewer years 
were prone to bark noisily. Dave, 
hasty, eager, lost time in that, twice, 
in nervous excitement he followed the 
trail weH up the mountain side but to 
return, dissatisfied with the evidence 
borne‘ out by first indications. Beave 
and Brownie took up the trail after 
more careful. consideration, barking 
seldom and without undue excitement. 


With booming voice Senator soon 
joined them and the younger dogs ¢ame 
over to their side. And finally, reluc- 
tantly, Dave came also. 

Apparently, now, they had the right 
trail, for all worked with one accord. 
All save Calcoolie. Noiselessly, with 
never._a bark; alone, unmindful of; ig- 
noring the rest of the pack utterly, he 
trailed in the opposite direction. 

Men, too, had gone where the dogs 
worked in number—save Ole Mas, to 
whom Calcoolie belonged. 

“As well call ’em off, boys!” Mas 
shouted across the ravine in the depths 
of the canyon. ‘“They’re all wrong, 
accordin’ to Coolie, an’ in this sort 0’ 
business he don’t make no mistakes.” 

“We know your dog, Mas,” Frank 
Mason called back, “but something’s 
queer about this. No panther heads 
toward open country, the way Coolie’s 
going. You know that boy went toward 
the bluffs and the tall timber.” 

“Yea; that’s the way he ought. to go, 
all right. But Coolie says he went this 
way an’ what’s a smart dog for if he 
ain’t.to foller? I’m goin’ this way.” 


N extempore council followed. And 
not because of hounds or of indi- 
cations, but the reputation Ole Mas 


‘ bore as a hunter, and that of this dog 


he had trained, the rest of the pack 
was called off; compelled to relinquish 
the trail which they had chosen and 
join Calcoolie on that of his choice. 

A moment for readjustment and they 
were off, running swiftly, sensitive 


“ noses to the ground. Beneath the early 


shade of a live oak they paused for a 
few seconds. Here, close beside the 
tree trunk the deep grass had been 
flattened to earth. Gorged, reluctant 
to travel on a full stomach, the lien 
had tarried here, stretched at full 
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length upon the ground to rest for a 
time after feeding. Wild with excite- 
ment, the dogs circled the place, bark- 
ing loudly, in a very transport of 
delight at being privileged to scent the 
odor of the panther’s whole body in- 
stead of mere tracks in the soil. But 
they lost only a moment. Scenting out 
the spoor again, they hurried on, The 
trail was termed “warm” by the. hunt- 
ers;-not many hours since the animal’s 
passing. 
For half a mile they ran swiftly 
once more, then found 
themselves against a 
blank wall. The _lion’s 
trail led to the bank of a 
small stream, fed by 
springs higher up in the 
mountains, and here the 
dogs lost it completely. 
Men sat their horses, 
waiting, puzzled. For it 
not -only still led toward 
open country, but they 
knew that with character- 
istic feline aversion to 
getting its feet wet, the 
panther would avoid 
crossing a stream at any 
possible cost. 
Failing to pick up the 
trail on the near side, 
Beave, Brownie and Dave 
erossed ovex«, sought it 
eagerly there, but to no 
avail. Others did like- 
wise and worked diligent- 
ly, but without success; 
crossed back and forth 
and continued with fruit- 
less effort for some fifteen 
minutes ... when from 
afar up the mountain 
side came Dave’s voice in 
a deep, prolonged how! of 
-delight. Restless, impa- 
tient at not being able to 
pick up the trail close at 
hand and speedily, he had 
sought farther out, to be 
well rewarded. Craftily, 
the old lion had gone into 
the creek bed, alarmed, 
probably, at sound of the 
dogs’ voices and, leaping 
from boulder to boulder 
had followed it this long 
distance before abandon- 
ing it for his ordinary course of travel, 
thus hoping to elude hounds and hunts- 
men—tactics he had employed hereto- 
fore and with entire success. 


Ae men might not inter- 
pret Dave’s language, certain it 
was that his friends of the pack under- 
stood. In the twinkling of an eye they 
had responded, bounding away in the 
direction from which his cry came. 
And putting spurs to their horses, the 
men followed with all possible speed. 
Leaving the creek bed, the lion’s trail 
now led directly toward the heart of 
the highest mountajn. The way grew 
increasingly rough; it beeame difficult 
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these ardent huntsmen? 


for men to keep within sight of the 
dogs or sound of their voices. From 
the depths of the canyon they came 
now, clear, close at hand; easily recog- 
nizable; distinguished, one from another 
by these men, their masters: Beave’s 
in short, soft barks and not unmusical; 
Dave’s, sharp, quick, impatient; Ring’s, 
clear as the call of a bugle and Sena- 
tor’s with reverberating boom. But 
were they not all musical voices to 
And now 
they grew faint; far away. 


The rough narrow path led up and up. 
On and up—ever up—the hounds’ 
voices led them, over the dim mountain 
trail which became narrower and more 
winding; beneath majestic pine trees 
or low, unyielding branches of spread- 
ing live oak and through dense under- 
growth of timber. In and out it wound, 
between and across great boulders so 
that many times it became necessary 
for men to dismount, leading their 
horses since they found it unsafe or 
impossible for the animals to negotiate 
the long ‘leaps with the additional 
weight of théig. riders. 


At the base of the topmost cliff the 


hunters brought their horses to a halt 
and dismounted. The dogs had ony 


‘since disappeared, and save for an occa, 


sional faint, far away bark, the hunters 
had lost the sound of their Voices, 
There was no possible way in which 
mounted horsemen might go further, 
here, toward the top of the mountain, 
Dogs might reach the overhanging 
crags and ledges by a circuitous route, 
but men not at all save at the peril of 
limb or life. Yet the Bar Y cowboys, 
as impatient at the delay as the dog 
Dave, had been, secured their horses to 
near by shrubs by bridle’ reins and 
made their way about the 
base of the cliff in con. 
templation of an effort to 
scale it on foot. 

As the noise of their 
footsteps died away. the 
other men stood, reins in 
hands, beside their horses, 
no word spoken, ears 
strained for sound o! the 
dogs’ voices. Five, ten 
minutes they stood thus 
when hark!—came the 
first spoken worc from 
Calcoolie; the first note 
from his throat since the 
race began. 

Qle Mas’ face lighted 
up; became radiant. 

“Somethin’ doin’, boys!” 
His voice vibrated though 
he spoke little above a 
whisper. “He’s bayin’!” 
and Mas nodded his white 
head in the direction 
whence the barking came. 

And indeed the dog was. 
From afar -out there 
above, alone, he cried, in 
short steady barks, at 
regular intervals, break- 
ing the news of his find 
to his master. 

“You an’ Pat go up the 
bluff as far as you can, 
Frank, on the right. The 
other boys is on the left. 
See if you can’t help 
Coolie. Me an’ Fred is 
old an’ sort of crippled up, 
an’ feeble’—the hardy old 
hunter closed his right 
eye in a slow, sly wixk at 
young Fred—“We'll set 
here an’ if the pent’er 
comes out above, we'll 

take a crack at him. If he come: out 
over there an’ you see him first, he’s 
your game.” 


YING their horses, they, too, then 
left Mas and the boy at the foot 

of the bluff; waiting, guns in-h:.d. 
But soon Calcoolie ceased b2 ing. 
Fred and Ole Mas glanced inquir ngly 
but in silence at each other, then 
turned their eyes again in the dir ction 
from which the dog’s voice had «ome. 
And at that.moment a great brownish- 
gray, cat-like creature came out from 
a cleft in the cliff far above ‘hem, 
halted; alert, ears pointed uprigit, its 

(Continiéd on page 694) 
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Part 2. Trout and Bass Habits, Lures and Use, and 


fishing in America 

was a novelty and 
the “split-bamboo” was 
unknown, ‘George Shi- 
ras began making ‘his 
own flies, rods:and dip- 
nets; and in 1849, after 
fishing. the streams of 
Western Pennsylvania 
for many years, he 
made a trip to Lake 
Superior, being prob- 
ably the first amateur 
fisherman to set foot in 
the region. At that time 
angle-worms were un- 
known in that country; 
so Mr. Shiras, who 
continued his annual 
trips until his eighty- 
ninth year, took them 
up there in-ample num- 
bers until-the ‘planting 
of the same resulted: in 
a local. supply. To-day 
they -have spread 150 


Ee 1830, when ‘fly- 


of the lake and on.the 
tributary streams. Jus- 
tice Shiras, his. son, be- 
gan trips to Superior 
with ‘his father in'1849, 
and entering his nine- 
tieth- year,‘ in the month 
of January, '1921,. still 
‘continued going. I have 
this information from 
‘the grandson, Mr. 
‘George Shiras, 3rd, of 
Washington, D.'C., the 
faunal naturalist and 


“This 


see what trout’ fishing has meant. to, the 
Shiras family.” .This Lake Superior 
North Shore country. affords some of 
the finest brook-trout fishing to be had 
on the continent, and interested readers 
will do well to write the ‘Algoma: Cen- 
tral Railway, at Saulte’ Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, Canada, for their booklet. 
Other forms of natural bait, for 
fresh-water fish generally include: min- 
nows .and . other . small fish, . crawfish, 
helgramites, the _pupe.of the. dragon- 
fly, shrimp, snails, grasshoppers, crick- 
ets, ‘katydids, dune-bugs and -other 
beetles, .small . frogs, field mice, blue- 
bottle flies or a few similar, abundant 
species of other large land flies having 
two flat wings, and their larve (mag- 
larger water- 
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flies, as Mayeflies or other drakes, 
:also ; the ..stone-flies and their larve, 
salmon , eggs, fish eyes (pectoral fins 
are used _as artificial “flies’), meat and 


vegetables. “Pork-rind is used not as a 
natural bait but to simulate a minnow; 
and often-is: the choice in “skittering” 
for bass.and pickerel,: by jerking the bait 
under or.along: the surface of the water. 
The: inverted: piece. of eel. skin drawn 
over.a.weak-fish squid, a strip cut from 
a larger fish’s white belly: near the tail, 
the tail-end of a small fish cut away 
obliquely from the major portion of, the 
body, or the “throat-latch” of a pick- 
erel, all make at times good casting 
substitutes for the minnow; and chub 
tail is.an- excellent trout lure. 
Minnows and worms -usually are 
fished downstréam or across and down, 


with or without a shot 
sinker, and allowed to 
run with the current; 
unless the angler is 
still-fishing, and then, 
with whatever bait, in 
addition to the split 
shot or two fastened to 
the leader six inches or 
more above the hook to 
carry the lure down, a 
cork or quill .float, or 
bobber, often is used, 
so adjusted to the line 
that the bait will clear 
the bottom by about a 
foot. A very neat and 
recently revived old 
sliding device here is 
known as the “bait- 
casting float.” A hole 
only large enough. nice- 
ly to accommodate the 
line perforates its axis. 
Pass the line through 
this hole before attach- 
ing, the leader, etc.; 
then, according to the 
depth at which you 
have decided to fish, in- 
sert a piece of match 
through two half- 
hitches in the line. This 
arrangement permits 
the float to slide down 
to near the end of the 
line, being checked at 
the upper shot-sinker, 
so that both bait and 
float may be reeled in 
quite close to the tip of 
the rod in casting. 
When the cast has been 
made, the weight of the 
bait .will carry the line on through the 
float till this reaches your checking 
stick. 

Or, again, and minus the float, a 
heavier sinker, to reach the bottom, is 
attached directly to the end of the line, 
and one or two short gut-leaders, con- 
nected by means of the multiple-armed 
brass swivel, may branch from the line 
a few feet above the sinker. 


HE sinker may be fastened by a 
bit of thread or line weaker than 
the fishing-line, so that the former will 
break if the sinker becomes snagged. 
A mode of “still”-fishing not infre- 
quently is eraployed in deep water, es- 
pecially on lakes and also without the 
float, sometimes without lead or with 
only a moderate amount, wherein the 
(Gontinued on page 699) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Associate Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1878. 
2% ww wv 
THE QUAIL DISCUSSION 


N a recent discussion of the disappearance of the 
quail in California and other western states the 
distinguished California naturalist Dr. Grinnell 

advanced the theory that it was due to the absence 
of water resulting from the tapping of streams, 
the screening of sources and the rapid extension of 
‘pipe lines for civic and commercial purposes. The 
increase of vermin and the guns of the hunters 
having only a slight influence upon the situation in 
his opinion. 

Dr. Grinnell stated that he got his idea originally 
from a sportsman long resident of Marin County. 
Since the publication of Dr. Grinnell’s article, 
FOREST AND STREAM has received many interesting 
letters on this question. One of the best-known 
naturalists in the country writes-as follows: 

“T am a native of Marin County and thoroughly 
conversant with conditions. There are few coun- 
ties in the state better watered than Marin. Fur- 
thermore, the coastal section, from March until 
September, is thoroughly saturated with fog almost 
every morning. The practice of tapping springs 
and of screening springs is almost unknown in 
that county. I doubt whether there is a day during 
that period when quail, young and old, cannot ob- 
tain ample drinking water through the medium of 
fog or dew. I might add that Marin was one of 
the greatest quail counties in California. Today, 
however, except in a few favored localities, quail 
are extremely scarce. It is not due to a lack of 
water; it certainly is not due to overshooting, for 
as quail have become scarcer, shooters have auto- 
matically receded from the field. 

“Now, in many sections of semi-arid California, 
long distances exist between springs—miles in 
many instances. Unlike the well-watered east, we 
have a long dry season extending from the middle 
of May, or earlier, to the equinoctial period in Sep- 
tember. Please remember that in many interior 
sections the average annual rainfall is less than 
fivé inches. Nevertheless, in those very sections I 
have seen myriads of quail in past years and it was 
quite evident that only a small proportion were 
reared within 400 yards of water. 

“Unquestionably, heavy precipitation has a bear- 
ing in our arid counties in particular. But it is.a 
fact that in many other sections where conditions 
are normal and have remained practically pri- 
mieval, the same shortage of quail obtains. On the 
other hand, I ‘recall years when wet, Lackward 
springs seriously interfered with the propagation 
of quail.” — 
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It is well known that many California scientists 
are committed to the protection of predatory ani. 
mals and birds to the greatest extent possible, 
Few, if any, have ulterior motives in this connec. 
tion, but the maintenance of a natural balance 
seems to have become an obsession with them. 
Some of them champion the protection of the 
horned owl, magpie, Copper’s hawk and blue jay 
in California. At the instigation of some of their 
scientists a law has been enacted which protects 
various predatory animals, such as ring-tailed cat, 
coon, skunk, fisher, wolverine, mink and fox at all 
seasons except when the fur is prime. 

The predatory animal sentimentalists have had 
their way in this country for a long time. Sports- 
men, however, are becoming impatient and propose 
to develop action against predatory animals that 
destroy useful game birds. It is possible that Dr. 
Grinnell has enlisted himself in what he may 
honestly believe to be a good cause, the protection 
of such predatory agents. Considerable unsub- 
stantiated propaganda has emanated from natural- 
ists decrying the destruction of those agents. Dr. 
Nelson, at the instigation of California naturalists, 
recently wired a protest to the Associated Sports- 
men’s Clubs relative to contemplated action by club 
members against vermin. In doing this he practi- 
cally refuted the findings of the Biological Survey 
relative to destruction of quail by such agents, as 
is. further borne out by the latest report of the 
Bureau. 

The sportsmen of California do not favor any 
action injurious to interests of the agriculturist-— 
a large proportion of their more than 70,000 mem- 
bers are tillers of the soil. They are out, however, 
in behalf of the interests of game, not of vermin; 
and the fictitious and obsolete natural balance of 
nature and the theory that has so long been main- 
tained by a few zealots will soon have to give way 
to an intelligent appreciation of the economic value 
of game, and as soon as the sportsmen of this coun- 
try appreciate the fact that you can’t raise game 
and vermin in the same grounds the sooner the 
more shooting problems will be solved. 


wv 
CONGRESSIONAL CRITICISM UNJUST 


GREAT menace to this country and our 
system of government is the constant at- 
tempt to undermine the people’s confidence 
in their representatives in Washington. The men 
engaged in this work are frequently closely asso- 
ciated with bureaucratic officials and they sow the 
seeds of discontent between Congress and the 
people by inculcating the thought that once our rep- 
resentatives are seated in office they turn a dezf 
ear to the wishes of their constituents. It is well 
for the people of this country to bear in mind that 
if there is one thing more than another that the 
members of Congress want to do, it is to please 
their constituents back home. The criticism of the 
people’s representatives in Congress has become 
more or less of an indoor sport, and FOREST AND 
STREAM ventures to point out to its readers that it 
would be well for them to investigate the sources 
of the criticism in which they may be asked to 
take part. ; 
The fact should never be lost sight of that Con- 
gress is the creation of the people. It is a body 
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solely responsible to them and is therefore respon- 
sive to their wishes. There are certain constitu- 
tional limits as to what Congress can do, and that 
important, document also clearly defines certain 
things that they cannot do. The less tinkering 
that is done with the Constitution the better for 
ys all. It is a safeguard that has stood the work- 
ing test of time and under it has been established 
the highest standard of living that has ever been 
enjoyed by a people. The letter and the spirit 
of the document should be preserved, and members 
of Congress who protect it from assaults that are 
made upon it from time to time by the emotional 
as well as the selfish are entitled to the respect and 
wane be given the whole-hearted support of the 
people. 

For ten years this country has been saturated 
with literature that would lead the public to believe 
that Congress was indifferent to the great cause of 
Conservation and would not make national appro- 
priations for wild life refugees and the honorable 
fulfillment of our treaty obligations to the Do- 
minion of Canada. The real purpose behind much 
of this propaganda has been to secure the passage 
of new laws, constitutionally unsound, that would 
take from the states millions of dollars of game 
taxes collected from their citizens and place it for 
disbursement in the hands of a small bunch of 
Washington bureaucrats responsible neither to the 
State nor to Congress. 

The answer that Congress made to these in- 
sidious attacks was to pass an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the purchase of lands in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. 


It is time that these insidious attacks upon our 
system of government and the good faith of the 


people’s representatives cease. It is up to every 
conservationist and sportsman of this country to 
make his wishes clearly known to his representa- 
tivein Washington. Until he has done so he should 
refrain from criticism or idle gossip. If money can 
le appropriated from the National Treasury to 
emedy conditions in one section of the country, 
here is every reason for. believing that Congress 
stands ready to make appropriations for other sec- 
tions and that they will do so as soon as the needs 
are placed before them in a constitutional manner. 


v €.°# 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI REFUGE 


HE upper Mississippi game and fish refuge 
has become a fact. This is of far-reaching 
importance as it definitely launches the Fed- 

tral Government upon the work of appropriating 
unds from ‘the Treasury of the United States for 

e purchase of marsh lands and such other areas 
ts may be necessary for the preservation of the 
wild life of this country. It is also a most im- 
Portant step toward fulfilling our obligations to 
he Dominion of Canada, as it provides resting, 
ieeding and breeding grounds for the birds covered 
ly the Migratory Bird Law Treaty. 

Regulations for the administration of the Refuge 
lave been signed and issued jointly by Secretary 
if Agriculture Jardine and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, They prescribe the conditions under 
thich hunting and other recreational activities, in- 
luding fishing and camping, will be permitted on 
he reservation, the general plan being to allow the 


- 


public the freedom of the refuge as far as possible, 
consistent with the conservation of the wild life 
protected there. The danger from neglected camp 
fires is especially stressed. 

These lands which constitute this refuge are 
mostly unsuited for agriculture and include many 
islands above which bluffs rise precipitously on 
either side of the river from 200 to 400 feet high, 
and add unusual scenic charm to an area especially 
adapted to the needs of wild life. Here fur and 
other wild mammals, birds, and fishes will, under 
careful conservation, have opportunity to increase 
in numbers, and the public at the same time will 
be given within reasonable limits the enjoyment of 
the sport of hunting and fishing. There are many 
sloughs and bayous within the limits of the reser- 
vation, some of which are navigable to boats of 
light draft. Many of these become cut off in sum- 
mer and, in order to save the fish they contain, the 
Bureau of Fisheries in cooperation with the States 
sends agents each year to return them to the Mis- 
Sissippi or to carry them to other localities for re- 
stocking depleted streams. In this way hundreds 
of millions of such species as bass, pike and sun‘ish 
are annually rescued by Federal and State agen- 
cies. 

The Mississippi Valley is the great highway for 
many species of migratory birds, including ducks 
and other waterfowl, and these find rest and feed- 
ing places within the refuge when making their 
long flights between their summer and winter 
homes. Quail and some ducks have in the past 
bred here, and during migration the refuge has 
been found an ideal place for many species of 
warblers and other small birds. Among fur-bear- 
ing animals inhabiting the refuge are muskrats, 
minks, raccoons, foxes and skunks, and in the 
southern part some opossums. These animals will 
be of economic importance in the legitimate uses 
of the refuge. 

ww 


THE GROUSE OF THE WOODLOT 


N a recent survey of the woodlot birds of New 
York it is stated that the partridge originally 
occurred in every county in the State, but is 

now scarce in the more thickly settled ones. This 
bird prefers mixed woods and undergrowth -both 
for cover and for berries and vegetable food. 
There is no more attractive woodland denizen, ac- 
cording to Mr. McAtee of the New York College of 
Forestry, and none more highly prized by the aver- 
age hunter and good judge of wild game dishes. 
Insofar as welfare of the woodland is concerned, 
the partridge plays a dual réle. Its fondness for 
buds is sometimes a detriment where orchards are 
invaded, while its taste for insects is a benefit. 
Half of the bird’s food consists of buds and leaves; 
one-fourth consists of wild fruits and a tenth of 
various seeds. The buds of poplar, birch and wil- 
low constitute a fifth of thé partridge diet. Buds 
of the alder, hazel, beech, maple, ironwood and 
apple are also on the menu of the ruffed grouse. 

The value of the grouse as a game bird is so 

high that his occasional harmful relationship to 
fruit trees may be overlooked, and his consumption 
of insects injurious to the woodlot, such as destruc- 
tive caterpillars, woodborers, beetles, ants, and the 
larve of certain kinds of sawflies, is a great asset. 
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Will Anyone Accept 


Challenge? 


Twenty-one years is a long time to stick 
to any one product—particularly tobacco. 
Because even though over a period of 
years a tobacco may not change in flavor 
or quality, a smoker’s taste generally 
does. 


So it is all the more remarkable to re- 
ceive such letters as that from Mr. 
Roberts of South Dakota, reproduced 
below. 


Columbia, S. D. 


Larus & Bro. Co. Sept. 9, 1926. 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am a veteran of the 
army, still in active service. 

I make this claim, challenging ail 
comers, to have smoked Edgeworth and 
nothing else but Edgeworth (when it 
was possible to get it) for a longer pe- 
riod than any other person within the 
scope of your territory. 

I have smoked Edgeworth for twenty- 
one years and will soon start on the 
twenty-second, 

Til admit to having tried other 
brands, including so-termed high-class, 
high-priced blends and mixtures, 
enough to appreciate and satisfy my- 
self of the superiority of Edgeworth. 

In all thers years I have never had 
one can of Edgeworth that varied in 
flavor or otherwise. 


Edgeworth 


Yours very truly, 
(signed). J, J. Roberts. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that yov 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. 
Write your 
;a)name and address 

y#to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 7 S. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 


In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 
their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
~ Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


[% your radio—tune:in.on WRVA, oe Lonath | 











Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 
: (2544 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 
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This Pipe-Smoker’s ; 


'man had died and was buried. 
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A New Brunswick Moose Hunt 


(Continued from page 649) 


of Harry Allen’s camp that night. 
There were six of us sportsmen in our 
party and only the two Thompsons in 
theirs. There were sleeping bunks for 
only six in our quarters, but abundant 
room for other accommodations. In 
the morning we were indignant to find 
that the two Thompsons had slept 
crowded in with the guides, instead of 
coming into our quarters. That is Mr. 
Thompson, however. He is as game 
and independent as any youngster who 
goes to the woods, and he never allowed 
us to know that he wasn’t enjoying 
as good accommodations as we had. 
Mr. Thompson has written his account 


\of his trip, but he didn’t tell this part 


of it as we saw it. 

In the morning after breakfast we 
divided the meat with Mr. Thompson 
and parted, he going his way easterly 
to the Dungarvon water shed, we going 
on up northwesterly to the Rocky 
Brook territory. They say it is about 
twenty-four miles from Salmon Brook 
Lake or Davison Camp to Rocky Brook 
Camp. I tell you the people who say 
that, have no idea of distance. There 
was talk about the gulch where some 
I was 
sure that was to be my fate. I felt it 
would be a great relief to crawl] in with 
that fellow. That place seemed further 
from Salmon Brook Lake Camp than 
from. New York to Chicago and. still it 
is only about half way to Rocky Brook 
Camp. One couldn’t write the names 
of the places we passed in that twenty- 
five miles of road. I felt we had 
traveled at least that far before we 
stopped for our first “boil.” I know 
because I had on oversized packs and 
I had a galled heel. Never were there 
so many things ahead of a man or 
behind him in a thousand miles as 
there were between those two camps. 


T Hurd Lake about two miles be- 
yond where we had our first “boil,” 
we came on game. I was behind when 
the shooting came off. I disclaim any 
connection with it. I’m not going to 
tell- who did it all. Suffice it to say a 
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regular battle opened. There were half 
a dozen deers in the lake, they weren't 
very far—only about fifty yards. 

When I came up, there were wild 
stories about dead deers and bucks with 
their legs shot off, but we never found 
any blood. or dead deers to corroborate 
these stories. 

About three o’clock we came to the 
post box at Rocky Brook crossing, 
where our party was to divide. Here 
we stopped for our second “boil.” It 
would be hard to describe, how good 
fried bacon, jam, bread.and tea is on 
one of these stops. On a trip of thi 
kind, one who never had any taste fo 
tea develops a respect for it; almost a 
reverence. We spent about an hou 
trying to find out which was the wind 
ward side of the fire. I verily believe 
all sides are leeward in the woods 
Mumford, Vance and Chesbrough wit 
their guides, cook and team, left us 
here, going their way westerly to Laké 
Brook Camp, and Bill, “Dad” and 
with our attendants moved on north 
westerly to Rocky Brook Camp. 

They said it was five miles from thi 
post box to Rocky Brook Cam». 
thought that was nothing after th 
miles I had lived through, but now 
know better. I walked it; I know i 
was further from the post box t» th 
Rocky Brook Camp than it was fro 
the post box back to Boiestown, an 





































that is more than forty miles. I neve 
labored in my life as I did in tha 
alleged last five miles. How far it | 
remains to be discovered. I afterward 

an 





paced the last so-called two mil 
found it to be well over three miles. 

Those fellows up in New Brun-wic 
take a scale map and measur: t 
straight distance between two point 
and start you out on that inforniatiot 
disregarding all curves and hills. The 
are a hardy crowd and about you 
walking they are more than careless~ 
they are positively reckless. It is sa 
they measure a mile by chasing 
healthy dog until he drops. I nevé 
saw them do this and I doubt that a 
dog could keep up their speed 2 mil 
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Henry Munn wanted to show me what 
a pretty lake it was. To look at that 
Jake took us a quarter of a mile over 
there and a quarter of a mile back. I 
did not want to do any extra walking, 
and I had no particular curiosity about 
that lake, but I was willing to do that 
to be off that road a while. These 
fellows are a cheerful crowd, always 
holding out hopes. They said it was 
only two miles further to camp. 





| DO not know why the sun did not 
set; it must have stopped; it did 
not look more than an hour high when 
we were at Spider Lake, but I walked 
about eight hours and arrived at the 
camp just as the sun was setting over 
the hills across Rocky Brook Lake. It 
was a pretty sunset, but I was in no 
poetic mood. 

As soon as we put into camp, prep- 
aration started for a good dinner. We 
had the dinner and it was a good one, 
but right here broke out our first con- 
troversy. By dint of hard effort we 
had brought through a gallon of milk 
for “Dad.” We had venison and abun- 
dant supplies, but the thoughtless crew 
turned in to lap up “Dad’s” milk. 
Before we noticed what was going on, 
nearly a quart of it was gone. We 
rescued the remainder, however, and 
by careful conservation we managed to 
keep “Dad” in buttermilk for two 
weeks. It was what saved his life. 

I had been told that we had to sleep 
on pole beds with only balsam boughs 
for padding. In the morning by the 
soreness I could tell I hadn’t been 
sleeping on springs, but during the 
night I did not find it out. © 

I was sure I could never muster the 
courage to walk out from that place. 

Before the portage started back I 
made my arrangements fcr bringing in 
a horse for me to ride out. 

Notwithstanding the avowed tem- 
perance of all hands that had pre- 
vented our bringing in a real stock of 
liquor, our meagre supply was rapidly 
dwindling. I had horrible thoughts of 
being Volsteadized in a liberal land. 
To bring out liquor would require a 
horse and man four days at a cost of 
twenty-four dollars. Costly as it was, 
I arranged to have a man come right 
out with a substantial stock. I didn’t 
regret it and I heard no complaints 
from others. It is foolish to carry 
liquor shooting, but I’ll never agree it 
is a sin for a man around fifty years 
old to have a drink or two when he 
comes in tired from a day’s hunt. 


(To be continued in the next issue.) 


“Nature” Duck Decoy 


J D. KNAP, the talented wild-fowl 
-artist, has designed a. cork black 
duck decoy that has proved irresistible 
to the wild birds and has been used 
with great success by “many. hunters 
for the past few years. 

In response to a very decided de- 
mand, Mr. Knap has placed these de- 
coys upon the market. The Gun Editor 
of FOREST AND STREAM will be pleased 
to place any interested readers in touch 
with Mr. Knap. 


, When we reached Spider Lake, 
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A —— -built 
un- - -a FOX 


" Jor $3650 


The best-paid craftsmen in the gun industry 
build the Fox-Sterlingworth. 

And now a new plant, the finest of modern 
equipment, and manufacturing methods refined / 
by years of experience make it possible to pro-} 
duce an — better Sterlingworth at a lower 
price —$36.50 

To the connoisseur, the results of Fox preci- 
sion building are immediately ype in the 
finished gun—in.the remarkable accuracy of 
fitting, balance and finish. 

Fox-Sterlingworth features include a three- 
piece lock, with integral firing-pin and hammer 
of nickel-steel ; a rotary taper bolt that automat- 
ically compensates for wear, so that the gun will 
never “shoot loose”; coil springs throughout; 
stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
with weatherproof Duco finish ; and a simplified 
construction that uses fewer working parts than 
any other make of double-barrel hammerless gun. 

Sterlingworth is made in correct types for 
every kind of shooting, in 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 
with barrels 26 to 32 inches in length and any 
desired boring. 

Other Fox Guns are priced at $52.50 and up- 
ward, and may be custom-built to the purchaser’s 
specifications. They afford the finest possible ex- 
amples of modern gunsmithery. 

Theodore Roosevelt said of his Fox, “No 
better gun was ever made.” 

se your Fox at your dealer’s. Write us toda he 

Core Tosalog and che booklet How to Buy a Gone” 

A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4742 North 18th Street Philadelphia 


FOX PLAY GUN 


“Just like P meee big Fox” is this true-to-life min- 
iature for th ngsters—but absolutely harmless. 
deo 


The only barrel, ee piey gun, 
Looks and works like a real gun, but it’s safe for even 
a four-year-old. Won’t even break glassware. At all 
sporting goods and toy departments. Send for folder. 
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and where the game did not pause then I should recommend having the grip Is 

SK yourself why so/and there. Wherefore in the said of this rifle reduced to 4% to 5 inches buekté 

many veteran shoot-| Springfield I’d prefer the 150 or the circumference, depending on your hand, jg 

ers pe Rigel to eper ‘180 gr. Remington bronze point bullet and corrected in shape, as one of the mg ¥"- 
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eee eee .280 Ross, weighing 145 grains, for tomed, too large’and uncomfortable jm 

Keep Your Gun Like/deer and small bear at ranges under compared with what it might be. If . 

250 yards. you want to spend a little more money, Mj ™™° ' 

Pp The See gun- The 180 gr. open point Western bul- work down the forestock, also, and . ’ 
eco tar ueet keir e cleaning solvent, long | !et is slower in break-up, and to my have both grip and forestock checked. did i 
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bottle today; have one in aoe breaking up. bigger ones like the .30-1906, have | § Afric: 
rage Fes 9 L a . 1 As per Stewart Edward White’s re- any use for the sawed-off, muzzle-light, J while 

ee Oil es tube of ‘ports on his last African trip, some of  horse-pistol variety of rifle. If you ex- J stripp 

Hoppe’s Gun Grease. Sold Hemel! | which he was kind enough to write to pect to confine your use of said arm to Nov 

everywhere. If your 4 |me direct from his “undiscovered coun- carrying it, well and good, get it as MM strong 

dealer fails to supply you, G=s/msccesex] | try” where he was shooting, the Wes-_ light as you can, or carry a .25 auto- 7 minat 

please write us. = tern short exposed point 220 gr. bullet matic pocket pistol as still lighter. But J pool | 

Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 xmaeemer! |is the best bullet for game requiring if you — to on oo the # behin 

high penetration, such as lions. stress of excitement and likely short- JM his he 

bene aK. ae A. HOPPE, Inc. Pa.| The Remington “delayed expansion” €SS of breath, stick to the arm that Hi that « 

Ss bullet of the same weight, full jacket, will stay put when you aim it. feel n 


ees | Dut with the jacket thinned in It is not a question of velocity or ac- Down 
, seed curacy—the light or the heavy, the 


front, d nearl ti _heavy, the [Mall th 
T. he Only Adjustable Case Made! |r" ),.n were used by White in ston, short or the long barrel—it is a ques- [harsh 


catented) ~“ADAPTO” | ping vicious lion charges at close range. tion of hitting what you shoot at under Fin 
Single Case The other Remington 220 bull unfavorable conditions. in his 

for | Gun th y test ond so ate ie t gr. ad et, No rifle for Springfield cal. 30 am- kige, 

$9.75 |, . ore rege wedi sexy hy , Se bi to munition ought to weigh less than 7% as 

See ee ee ee, eee ee eavy to 8 Ibs. complete with sling, nor does it sky, V 

Double Case | Same. t pay to saw off the barrel to less than And i 

for 2 Guns It would appear, therefore, entirely 24 inches. Most bolt-action rifles of 
$14.75 satisfactory for elk or similar game, Jess barrel length than this run muzzle- 


Holds any take-down gun; two sets of barrels; over-under but apparently Ce. one satisfactory light and are whippy, hard-to-hold af- 


= ee ene partitions —— — hold fast.|than the Western 180 gr. open point, fairs. 

ase made of hard fibre, strong as steel; reinforced metal . * . * . a : 
corners; full protection. Space for cleaning materials and with much higher velocity, flatter flight Ultra-light barrel rifles used with 
shells. Lasts a life-time. Dealers Inquiries Invited. and lessened recoil. 


ADJUSTABLE GUN CASE CORP., G-15 E. 26th St., N.Y.C. 
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Of the rifles chambered for this am- as the Springfield cartridge exaggerate corres 
munition I naturally prefer the sport- by the barrel whip, ammunition differ- Sle 
ing model of the Springfield; either re- ences, such as bullet weight or change swift 
stocked by a good stocker like R. J. in velocity. The owner gains nothing lind 
Owen or Griffin & Howe, or Ross King and loses much by this everlasting par- ae 
of Los Angeles, or the Springfield Ar- ing down process in the effort to get aad 
mory stocked sporter, which is rather 6% lb. feather-weight rifle for a power- 
heavy and has too much wood in the ful cartridge like the .30-1906. US 
stock, but which works out a splendid I said he gains nothing, but I am 


arm with a little: gunsmith attention. wrong in this. He gains a nice swift ths 
It sells for about $50 complete with jar in the shoulder and maybe a nice A 
$12 Lyman No. 48 sight and is the best slap in the jaw if the rifle is not Se 
rifle buy on the market. stocked exactly to suit him. had es 
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Speckled Trout on the Side comm 
0 
(Continued from page 655) omg 
or ei; 
Paul Earle of South Carolina broke crib structure filled with stones. There the backwash under the pouring spout repea 
225 targets without a miss to win the was a narrow shore of rock and pebbles of the flume. “a 
AA Class Championship of America on the lower left side, stretching out I made my first cast with a bucktail Jodou 
at the Grand American Handicap. from the shore, partly covered with into the edge of the current and skit- for y 
Ithaca lock speed improved his field shallow water, leaving just room to , tered it back across the eddy, retrieving Ih 
andtrap shooting. Send for free catalogue stand. I climbed down there with a_ my line in loops with my left hand. time 
ITH AC A GUN CO. five-and-a-half ounce fly rod and ‘stood Deep down in the clear water out Slo 
with my back to the log wall looking at from my feet, I could see the amber with 
BOX 25 ITHACA,N.Y. the turmoil of waters—dark in the ‘edge of a ledge of rock which reached dive 
slowly moving eddies, boiling white in out from the slope of the submerged top. 
{the centre, a lather of foam suds in bank upon which I was standing. The and | 
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ight glinted on it through the current 
above just sufficient to show a vague 
mass With a straight edge, like an over- 
hanging eave reaching out over shad- 
ows of greater depth. 

I swung my rod so as to lead the 
pucktail out a little from and along the 
course of this ledge and let it sink well 
down. And then I got him. I felt 
gmething strike and twitched my 
wrist. Rock, perhaps, very solid. No, 
it was alive! It was running—run- 


ning straight out across the eddy. Not/f 


till then was I certain and not till then 
did I strike back. The resistance was 
solid. ‘And then came a heavy vibra- 
tion. Whatever it was, it was certainly 
alive. 

My rod arched in a graduated half- 
circle. It’s pretty good stuff, that 
African cane. I let a little line slip 
while I reeled in the slack coils I had 
stripped from the cast. 

Now, the fish began to swim slowly, 
strongly and with a dangerous deter- 
mination back from the centre of the 
pool straight towards his deep rock 
behind which I stood, with mischief in 
his heart, I doubted not. Down under 
that deep ledge, he dived, and I could 
feel my line saw over the edge of it. 
Down! down! I had to yield, in terror 
all the time lest the line cut on the 
harsh-grained granite. 

Finally, he stopped. He was at home 
in his own hole, far down under the 
ledge, where he had the whole pool, 
clear as light, between him and the 
sky, while he lay in the shadow unseen. 
And here he ruminated for a while, in 
spite of all the pressure I dared put 
upon him. 

Then, suddenly, he started away, 
swimming slowly and deliberately with 
malice aforethought, straight across 
the dead water towards that racing 
current. Frantically, I tried to stop 
him. In vain. He darted into the 
swift water; the current caught him 
and snatched fifty feet of line off the 
reel. Out in the white water he leaped 
and fell with a splash. 


USED all the strength I dared to 

pull him aside out of the swift 
water, before he would take all my line. 

A monster trout! A whale of a 
trout, even as speckled trout go in 
these waters of the Antoine! Back he 
came with the eddy, diving towards his 
hole under the rock. 

“Get down there, Doran, with the 
net,” shouted Mr. Jodouin, taking quick 
command, 

Doran, in clambering down off the 
dam, startled the big fellow and he ran 
out into the pool again, leaping twelve 
or eighteen inches from the water in 
repeated jumps. 

“Take your time, now,” said Mr. 
Jodouin. “We want to get this one 
for you.” 


I had every intention of taking my | 


time and I took it. 

Slowly I reeled him in, lifting him 
with the spring of the rod after every 
dive and finally working him to the 
top. He lay there, finally, his back fin 
and his tail just breaking the surface, 
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The Long Range 
Powder 


LOSE pattern, deep penetration, and long range 
C are what the hunter wants in duck shooting. The 
long shots are becoming so frequent in wildfowl- 
ing that the experienced sportsmen insist on greater 


range and velocity. 


Herco Smokeless is the answer to this demand. It com- 
bines long range, high velocity, uniform and close pat- 
terns with very moderate pressure and recoil. 


Herco Smokeless is factory loaded in all the standard 
makes of shells, so ask your dealer for loads containing 


this new and better powder. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
906 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 








PARKER GUNS 


“Old Reliable” 


Goose or Mallard, Grouse cr Quail 


Whether your favorite game is goose or mallard, grouse or quail, 
your favorite gun should be a long range Parker. It handles easily, 
shoots hard and true. At your dealers, or made to your specifications. 


Illustrated catalog on request. 
PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The BULL’S EYE 
for XMAS 


Made by shooters 

of national reputa- 

tion. Each pistol 

tested by an 

Olympic Team 

man. Guaranteed 

to group in % inch 

circle at 10 feet. 

Shoots No. 6 shot 

and does not break windows. 
Magazine holds 60, and 

loads automatically. Marks- 

men of the highest order use 

them for practice and plea- 

sure. Set includes bull’s-eye stamp, 
bird targets and extra ammunition, 


Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 


Box 48 
Rawlings, 


pounds. f Length és inches; se ig We 


handte. S rice, $10.45. 
hard pons ee 50 per ae were, Hae. Belt aeons a cents. 
Tents, 


Sermcte ecewtane, Stress 
. ha mets, es 

bridies, Sugies, lariate, Medals,otc,18 Acres Army 
Goods. 1927 Colleetion istue, 860 
pages fully wy fleotratet contains en and his- 
eal information of all America titare gone and 
es ‘ine! Colts) since 1775, with ail WorldW ar rifies. 
jailed 0c. Est.1865 Spec.New Circular for 2c stamp. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway NewYork City 
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NOSKE 
FIELDSCOPE ‘in reicsconee 


Ask your dealer or write direct to factory. 


R. NOSKE, 526 8th Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
-|influence of nature, promotes a larger 


Pocked in 3 ounce, » bandy- 
a dealers or by mail. Fully 
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Our New 100-Page 
Equipment Catalogue 


descriptive of our complete line of specially selectetd or 
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design 
op receipt of 2c in 


GRIFFIN ‘ead HOWE, Inc. 


Rifle Makers and Outfitters 
234 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 


WILBUR WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


Will revolutionize wing 


_ shooting—deadly addi- 
tion to modern shot- 
gun. Makes 


‘undreds of testimonials, Will increase your enjoyment 
Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. 
to lead correctly. 
blued eee 


All gauges. Double guns only. 


breech k 
Perinat ‘se, ae booklet, “Wing sheeting made 


testimonials on request, 


WILBUR & GUNS SIGHT Te Speer, FG ae (8 


aces uate Scott- Webley 


RIFLES, FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
Sportsmen—before buyi 
aed Or coe Se ane illustrated catalog. T 
plete catalog of Imported Arms ever issued in 
25c¢ in stamps. 
»STOEGER, Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
224 Eact 42nd Street 
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$3.00 prepaid 


2 
Wye. 


Is the last word 


good 
shots of poor ones. 


No mere 
Clamps rigidly on 


a ee 


TARGET 
eee aheaik two rods’ lengths from the net, 


very tired and breathing heavily. 
Slowly and insidiously, keeping him in 
plain-view at the top, I swung him in 
a quarter-circle towards Doran, stand- 
ing net in hand in the shallow water a 
little to one side of my own position. 

“Careful, now, Doran,” cautioned 
Mr. Jodouin. “Better get your net 
down under water, all ready.” 

Doran held the open mouth of his 
net a few inches under water and I 
slowly swung the heavy fish right over 
the hoop. Doran raised. Like a flash, 
the trout made a sudden jump and 
splash. Too late! His head was down 
in the bag of the net, his broad square 
tail flopping in the air. 

Doran waited to step back a couple 
of paces before he raised the net clear 
of the water. He came ashore holding 
the net handle up short, as though it 
were heavy. The trout’s wide flank 
was bowed in the net, cramped in the 
narrow space with his own weight. 


But what a commotion he made in ° 


there, handicapped though he was! 


Wrage OF Cg 


Mr. Jodouin reached down and Doran 


' passed net, fish and all up to him, 


while I gave them slack line. Then, 
we both climbed up on the dam to have 
a look at him. I reached down into the 
net and lifted him out by the gill anq 
took the hook out of his lip. He was 
still strong and the power of him as 
he swayed his body violently from side 
to side shook my arm to the shoulders, 

I held him up for the sunlight to 
shine on his glory. 

“We get some nice trout up here, 
eh?” chuckled Mr. Jodouin. 

‘T’ll say,” replied I. 

I don’t know what he weighed nor 
how long he was. He was a beautiful 
fish, that’s all. I don’t claim he was a 
record—not for Lake McCracken. He 
was a record for that trip, anyway. 
But I was not good enough for a fish 
like that. I was not worthy of such a 
beautiful thing. So a fox got him! 

When you go fishing in a fur pre- 
serve, like that of Jodouin’s, watch 
your step. 


Northern Whitetails 


(Continued from page 658) 


size of the horns after the third or 
fourth year depending on the weight 
and age of the individual. There is no 
doubt about the fact, however, that the 
weather conditions, or some inexplicable 


growth of horns one year than another. 

The Adirondack whitetail usually 
drops his antlers in December. It is 
not uncommon to find single horns ly- 
ing around the woods, although the 
majority are soon destroyed by wood 
mice. Rarely one comes across both 
horns of an.animal shed within a few 
paces of each other. Once the kingly 
crown has been cast off it becomes 
difficult for an inexperienced person to 
tell the bucks from the does. Although 
for a woodsman the difference is usual- 
ly plain by reason of the larger ears 
and infinitely more suspicious and alert 
actions of the male. 

Under the guidance of able minds 
and through the publication of excel- 
lent magazines on the subject, the 
necessity for consistent game conserva- 


tion is slowly being brought home to 
the American public. The preservaiion 
of forests and the preservation of the 
beautiful forms of wild life Nature has 
placed in these forests go hand in 
hand. Except in national parks and 
on the far outskirts of civilization, 
there are, of course, certain species of 
our fauna that perforce must decrease 
and disappear as time goes on, but 
there are others which, given half a 
chance to peacefully propagate, should 
remain indefinitely to lend charm and 
interest to our wooded areas. By rea- 
son of his sagacity, acute senses and 
moderate size, the whitetailed deer is 
undoubtedly one of the chosen few ade- 
quately fitted to cope with and survive 
the invasions of man. Let us, there- 
fore, do justice to him in every way 
possible, and value him not only as a 
sporting asset but as the embodiment 
of that spirit of the wilderness which 
stirs our blood and keeps us from 
foundering in the welter of modern 
life and its manifold complexities. 


Where the Great Billows Roar 


(Continued from page 663) 


period, and even the small fish seemed 
to have deserted us, when suddenly my 
bait was taken again. ' 

“Another blue,” I thought and let 
him have it as I had the one previous. 
When I yanked there was momentarily 
a stubborn resistance, then the line 
slacked. 

“Gee!” I cried, “that was some bite.” 

Grover had been watching. “That 
was a channel bass,” he declared; “if 
you get another run like that, let him 
go for fifty feet of so; he is likely to 
slow up to gulp the bait; when he 


starts off again, then set the hook as 
hard as you can.” 

The bait taken was a big muiiet, 
sliced from head to tail and turned in- 
side out, Grover strung on another 
mullet, which I succeeded in casiing 
well into the white combers that were 
breaking on the bar. Scarcely a minute 
elapsed, when something grabbed the 
bait and started off in a businesslike 
manner. 

“That’s a bass!” pronounced Grover 
Whalen, excitedly. “Let him have it 
till I tell you.” 
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aD Twas excited. I gazed at my whirl- 
; Oran@, reel handle and stood tremblingly, 
© him, MR .iting for the word. Fifty, a hundred 


t Then, Met of line went waving out. There 
to have me a Slight pause, then ziz-z-z went 
Into the Mi. line again. 

gill and 


Hi “Now give it to him!” yelled Grover. 
es was | tightened up on my thumb stall 
IM 88 Hind sat back with all my strength. The 
om side Mok was set, but evidently the fish did 
oulders, st get the signal, for he went merrily 
light tof, his way. I had a stall on either 

humb, but no resistance that I could 
P here, Mier seemed to be able to swerve that 
ighty fish from his objective, which 
emed to be the British Isles. There 
ere five hundred feet of hard-laid 
uttyhunk 18-thread line on the reel 
hen the fish started, and as the spool 
spidly thinned I was wishing that I 
ad a2 thousand feet. 


1ed nor 
2autiful 


ome to 
‘vation 
of the 


ire has 
ind in 
s and 


zation, 
cies of 
crease 
n, but 
half a 
should a 
m and Watchful waiting. 
y rea- 
s and # “if you want to turn him,” warned 
eer is Mover, “you have got to lean on him 
W ade- der than that.” 

urvive Ml was giving that fish all-in my 
there- Hwer and was wishing for a heavy 
y way flag, when Grover, seeing the rapidly 
as a Biminishing line, yelled: “Fight him 
iment @Marder, I tell you!” There was but one 
which @apedient remaining: I grabbed, or at- 
from §mpted to grab, the reel handle and 
odern @eeived a circular cut at the base of 
3. y thumb from the handle base. This 
nt bled profusely and smarted from 
le salt. water. 

“You dang fool,” said Grover, with- 
ingly, “don’t you know that you can’t 
tab a reel handle like that?” 

I was too busy at that moment to 
gue the. matter, anyway, experience 


9k as , 

td taught me that the man was right. 
ullet, ist when I was despairing of being 
d ine Maple to reclaim any of the lost line, 
other way off, it looked like a mile, some- 
sting ng broke water, and I saw a broad 
were slap a wave. 
inute ‘You’ve got him!” cried Grover; 
| the oe keep it on him; keep him coming 
sslike ; 


That was no news; I had known for 
rover irs that I had him, but was inclined 
so think that the old villain had me. 

min I did not argue the matter, but 
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There’s more time 
to judge your lead 
when you shoot an 


L. c. Smith Long Range Gun 
Game and Trap Guns $40 to $1,000 


You'll need the advantage of greater range and more 
sighting-time when you gun for fast flyers like Canvasback 
and Teal. 

Special boring, superior workmanship, and the 3” shell- 
chamber in the L. C. Smith Long Range Gun, give you those 
advantages, for it makes clean kills consistently at 80 yards. 

The IL. C. Smith Long Range Gun is bored to 12 gauge only. 
30” or 32” barrels, 3” chamber. Automatic or non-automatic 
ejector. Two triggers or Hunter One-Trigger. Selected wal- 
nut stock and forend. Hand-checkered pistol grip. 8 to 81% lbs. 

Write for our Booklet L41, which was especially prepared 
to aid you in your choice of a gun. Then examine the Long 
Range Gun at your dealer’s. 
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genial warinth—perfect comfort and unhampered 
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in sx and all weather. 
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men, women and 
children. 


There’s a store in your town 


that sells them or can 
get one for you. 
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BEAN’S DUCK HUNTING |!redoubled my efforts to get in some “Great Jerusalem crickets!” oy. Mpg. I 
: HELMET line. claimed Tommy, “he’s off.” 4985 th 
. It was not so difficult thereafter, The flood tide was lacking and wemtney W 
Made from Green though a couple of more hours seemed got no more strikes that day. Wh . sO far 
waterproof slicker|to elapse before I got the old battler we returned to the hotel there wal single 7 
cloth, full corduroy|near enough to the boat to see what he great hullabaloo made over that as fthe ex 
lined. Protects head|looked like. Three times I had him channel bass of the season; you wiifqualled 
and neck against coming down alongside, fighting each ote the pleased expression att the face mm feeding 
time to keep the fish from fouling the of the hero. I wanted to have that accessi 
anchor line. It seemed as if that fish bass packed in a barrel of ice and ex. Me Dake. 
was determined to remain in his own pressed home, but there is an unwritten {| The 
element. The fourth _time we had law at Wittkamps’ that the first chan. Ma large 
better luck, and Grover intercepted him yj bass of the season, caught at Cor.fminevita 
with an exaggerated scap net, then  gon’s, must be baked and served to thef sation 


with a mighty heave; he had the guests of the hotel. The rule was not Mgo. 
brdénze-backed monster safely aboard. broken that season. way to 


I sank down on a seat. I was per- 
spiring at every pore and was dog 
tired. 

“How many hours was he on?” I 
gasped. 

“Exactly thirty-five minutes,” replied 


cold and rain. Worn 
with any style cap 
and carried in pock- 
et when not need- 
ed. Price, lined, 
$1.50; unlined, 75c. 
Postpaid. Send for free 
samples and Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
21 MAIN ST., FREEPORT, MAINE 


The following day we had another jm homes 
try at the big game. On the way otf: 4! 
through the inlet channel, Tommy of. ™4¢e | 
fered a sporting bet, two ways, that hem mocert 
would catch a bass and that it wouldgmteckles 


be larger than mine, which was thirty. gM Pe ies 
Tommy Wilson, glancing at his watch, five pounds. remem 


which lay on the seat under him, “just : : part it 
thirty minutes longer than I have been The story is ended, excepting that that it 
fighting this baby——-whoa!” he cried as Tommy did catch a channel bass that he be 
his rod described an arc. day; he won one bet and lost one, for tal 
“Have you got one?” I yelled. his fish tipped the scales at, but thirty. sell * 
“No,” replied Tommy, sarcastically, tw and one-half pounds. It took him of wil 
“T am just exercising my bait.” a pound a minute to land, which seems ial a 
Tommy Wilson was a better fisher- to be a fair average, with ordinary ies pe 
man than I; he was so small and light tackle. The lure of channel bass fish- the pl 
that it was necessary for him to brace 1& has since taken me down to the Th 
his feet against the gunwhale, to keep shore a number of times, but no suc. . 
from being pulled overboard by the cess has attended these latter trips. 
savage rushes of the fish. That fight Some day I am going to hook into one a 
lasted but eight minutes, there must of those sixty-pounders, but if I do, I th 
have been a bad spot in the line, for it know that I will never experience the han 7 
parted. thrill of that first channel bass. lenin 
in mill 
to sat 
though 
too gr 
apprec 
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SKIS e Return to the Northland a 
(Continued from page 661) a es: 
the The mere pleasure of the chase led to a single season, while in some places except 
See the destruction of thousands, the car- organized expeditions numbering hung enemy 
pert or beginner, you'll casses often being left on the plains dreds of hunters went out under prac#i Wolves 
TENDS. ‘Free Ce. and only the tongues utilized for meat. tically military discipline and with} ccasio 
“How to Ski.” Look for The commercial demand for robes military precision secured enormoug™ealf f 
the deerhead trademark. and leather made the hunting of buf- numbers. would 
falo a lucrative undertaking and many The almost complete exterminatiom™™ in the 
adopted it as a means to livelihood: of the species came about so quickl They ¢ 
Single individuals sometimes shot down that even those who had best reason t@™ injurec 
8 onan la 7” eee ‘minn. | 2S many as from 1,000 to 3,000 head in know did not realize what was happeD@ to resi: 
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ig. In 1875 buffalo were plentiful, by 
985 they were growing scarce, by 1890 
they were practically gone. In 1900, 







and we 
When (apse far @S was known, there was not a 
> was a Mesingle wild buffalo left in Canada with 





fhe exception of one herd of the so- 
called “woodland type” which had its 
feeding grounds in the then almost in- 
accessible country south of Great Slave 












ve that 

and ex. Lake ° 

‘written The ultimate disappearance of such 
st chan. fa large grazing animal was, of course, 






jnev:table. Before the advance of civili- 
gation the big game of a country must 


go. The feeding grounds must give <Ag 
way to plowed fields, the wild places to We 
NS 














another (homes and gardens and ordered securi- 
way out ie Although to a present generation, 
amy of.qgmade more sensitive to waste by the 
that heg modern gospel of conservation, the 


reckless destruction of such a splendid 
species seems lamentable, it must be 
remembered that the buffalo played its 
part in the opening of the great west, 
that its existence enormously assisted 
the building of the first transconti- 
nental railway of the United States as 
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00k him e ne Ge ee = nettlententt That tense moment, when the dog stops still—and points— 
h seems eae: the killing a - ~ 3 ~ o eas waiting for the word. The birds are there and you know it. Ina 
?_ Rs viairink qlere to be beanieht sader moment they will be 2 the air and away like shots from the gun. 
SS lish- Hi the plow. Which way will they fly? 








It’s a thrilling time—and the thrill is nary mineral oil. Penetrates immedi- 
reatwhen youknowthatthegunyou’re ately—does not stay on surface like 

Rolding isin perfectcondition—barrels heavy oilsorgrease. Won’t gum or dry 

clean, firing mechanism respondifig-to out. The Hunters’ oil for 33 years. 


tr igger instantly, ejector or, “pump” Sold by good stores everywhere—sporting 
working without danger of jamming. goods, hardware, drug, grocery, auto acces- 
. . e < sory and general stores, in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
3-in-One Oil keeps guns in prime con- Cans and in 1-0z., 3-oz. and }4-pint bottles. 
dition for quick, accurate Shooting. Be sure to ask for 3-in-One by name. And 
Prevents corrosion and pitting inside _ be justassure tolook for the Big Red “One”? 
and out. Oils moving parts. Polishes 07 thelabel. 
stock and forearm. FREE—S:2°70"s sample, special 


9 ‘ ‘ Shooter’s Circular and Dic 
It’s a pyre oil compound—not an ordi- tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 ‘William St. New York City, N. Y. 
A Third of a Century of Continuous Service 


The history of the buffalo, or bison, 
in North America, is one of the most 
powerful lessons in the world showing 
the necessity and value of conservation 
of wild life. For in the space of less 
than one hundred years this great 
ruminant, which roamed the prairies 
in millions, was almost exterminated— 
to satisfy the greed of hunters who 
thought the animal existed in numbers 
too great ever to be reduced to an 
appreciable extent. : 
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A* the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the buffalo ranged through-| W 
out the greater part of the North 
American continent. It was to be found 
in the territory lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Appalachian 
Mountains and north from Mexico to 
latitude 62°. It was almost exclusively 
an animal of the prairies and woodless 
plains and so was not to be found in 
Canada, east of the prairies. By 1841 
the buffalo still roamed throughout 
northwestern Canada, but had been 
driven west by the encroach of settlers 
and the inroads of hunters in the 
United States, so that the 100th merid- 
jan was roughly the eastern boundary 
of the buffalo range. It was also found 
in northern Texas, and as far south as 
the Rio Grande River, which marks the 
southernmost boundary of the United 
States. 


The animal was gregarious and 
toamed in great army corps. With the 
exception of man the only formidable 
enemy of the buffalo was the wolf. 
Molves, prowling around the herds, 
ecasionally succeeded in separating a 
alf from its protectors, when they 
would fall upon it and tear it to pieces, 
In their savage lust for flesh food. 


Th 
oo also brought down many of the Do you contemplate the purchase of one or more outdoor books? The Forest and Stream 


‘ red and the aged, when too weak Book Dept. can supply your needs. A complete line of sporting and nature books by authori- 
resist the wearing tactics of the wily | ties isthe outdoor field is carried at all times. 
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BIASCUPE 


For all who hunt, 
» sail, motor, 
birdiite, or study 
8 birdlife. Unexcelled 
for use in the movie 
and theatre orat ag 
doorgames. M 
fies 6 times. Makes distant objects large and c 
—brirgs the world to reece feet. Precise optical meek 
ities. Durable finish.  _apeial included. At your 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 


THE PocKer 
“TevercoPe 


A practical six power telescope. wanes on the same 
formula as the Biascope, servi purposes, 
Neat leather case. At your dealer or di or direct, post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
839 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Photographic Lenses of Hi Quality. 


TEN MAGAZINES a (0) 


The smartest, mostinteresting, entertainin 
and instructive Magazine in America! J 
weeks for only 10 cts. Special introductory 
offer. No magazine likeit. Full of impor 
tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
a coceias fiction. For all members of the 
ae family. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now. 
W The Pathfinder, Dept.N-32, Washington, D.C. 
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other styles of body same price. Light a easy 
ee just the thing for camping, Range solute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalo; 
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and made into rugs, scarfs, 
coats, etc., and your game heads 
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and best workmanship. 
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wolf.. Their depredations made but 
little inroad on the increase of the 
buffalo. Even the wanton slaughter by 
the American Indians, who killed count- 
less thousands, merely for the love of 
the chase, had small effect on the num- 
bers of the buffalo. But with the com- 
ing of the white man the animal 
seemed doomed to extinction. 

Here is what an eye-witness, H. J. 
Moverly, has to say of the destruction 
by the Indians: “By far the greatest 
number were killed in a corral, which 
was built in a bluff of trees and fenced 
in about nine or ten feet high with 
poplar poles. A gateway about twelve 
feet wide was left open and from it 
the Indians were lying down in two 
rows in the form of a V, so that at the 
end the opening was some four or five 
hundred yards wide. Into this en- 


closure the buffalo were driven anj 
killed to the last one. It did not 
matter whether there were fifty or five 
hundred, the Indians were afraid jf 
one escaped he would tell the rest ang 
none would be caught in the same way 
again. At first there were so many 
buffalo no one ever: dreamed they 
would be exterminated in a few years,” 

But the white man, with his more 
modern weapons for destruction and 
his greater ability for organization, 
wrought the greatest havoc in his 
march westward. So that in about 50 
years—from 1840 to 1890—the buffalo 
was practically exterminated. Even in 
1875 they were fairly plentiful; while 
by 1900, so far as is known, what few 
plains buffalo remained of the former 
millions consisted of a few herds 
privately owned in the United States, 


Fishing Fools 


(Continued fron page 667) 


head off and it was “Pop” who found 
my rod and fly book and calmed me 
down so I could resume fishing. Fully 
a half hour passed without any words 
between us. I saw the “old-timer” take 
a nice fish every little while and I took 
one er two myself. He still wore a 
grin, but he didn’t mention the Poet 
again, so it wasn’t hard to forgive the 
grin. 


Y interest in fishing was a little be- 
low par since the snake episode 
and as it was time for lunch, I gave 
“Pop” the high sign to cease firing. We 
ate our lunch on the bank of a beaver 
dam. .The little animals must have 


ior. | come a long way to find saplings enough 
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The Autobiography of a Fisherman 
By FRANK PARKER DAY 


A lyric singing trout streams that will appeal to all 
who Ay the north woods ip venscon. We hei 
the —— “¢ big waters, the 

lesser rap and, above all, = 

philosophy ry life which colors all the biographical 


Price $2.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Drub; 
Hunting Clothes $e, 


Offer newest for 
fall. Roomy pock- 
ets. Sturdy material. 
Strong stitching. 
Snag, brier and 
weather proof. Un- 
equivocally guaran- 
teed. “Dry back -or 
money back” on 
every button. Only 
apparel so guaran- 
teed. 


etails. 


Drybak Corporation, 


93 
New York City. 
Please send me catalog of jatest Drybak 
Puntiog apparel and sample of guaranteed 
YBAK material. 
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to get their dam constructed as. this 
was the only spot in the vicinity that 
could boast a few small trees. We saw 
fresh evidence of their tree-cutting 
ability all around us, “Pop” also 
showed me some whopping big trout in 
the deep water formed by the dam, but 
they refused to be coaxed away from 
their families, and after twenty min- 
utes of “love’s labor lost” we wended 
our way downstream again, dropping 
an occasional fly in the better holes we 
had marked on our way up. I watched 
for snakes and “Pop” fought shy of 
barbed wire. 

Arrived at the Cinnamahoning an 
hour before sun down and parked our 
“bus” among four or five other cars 
and went down to the stream to look it 
over. Big trout were jumping fre- 
quently at the foot of the riffles. Two 
other disciples of Walton were out in 
the stream to their waists, whipping 
the water. A bewhiskered old native 
dressed in an overall jacket and woolen 
pants. stuffed into heavy cleth top artics 
stood on the bank stowing his tackle. 
He carried an old canvas water bucket 
for a creel, but I’ll remark now that 
his fly rod was one of the finest I’ve 
had the pleasure of looking at, and 
what’s more, that canvas bucket con- 
tained an assortment of browns, rain- 
bows and brooks, the least of which 


would measure twelve inches. And I 
found that a feature typical of the peo- 
ple in that country. No matter what 
a man’s social standing was or of wat 
his worldly goods consisted, his hunting 
gear and fishing tackle was of the finest 
and kept in tip-top condition, and he 
usually caught fish. 

Well, “Pop” and I started to operate 
on the trout. “Pop” in the water and 
I from the bank and after an hour of 
fishing I bagged two nice brook trout 
and I had seen “Pop” remove three 
more from their homes. Then “Pop” 
gave me an exhibition that made me 
regret my thoughtlessness in leaving 
our camera at Camp. I could see he 
was fast to a big one so I reeled my 
flies and -watched “old-timer” battle 
with an old-timer. There were just 
twelve minutes of fight in which “Pop” 
stood in the water to his waist and 
stopped rush after rush. I can remem- 
ber the grace of that rod bent nearly 
double with the line snug and taut, the 
singing of a reel at high speed and the 
fish’s splendid leaps out of the water in 
his efforts to throw the hook, and to 
my dying day I’ll never forget the 
satisfied grin on “Pop’s” face when he 
finally tired out the trout; brought lim 
in elose and lifted him out of the water 
by his gills. He was a brown and the 
rule proved him nineteen and a half 
inches in length. “Pop” said he had 
enough for that day, so we counted our 
catch, which showed twenty-three ‘or 
the “old-timer” and fourteen for yours 
truly. Back to Camp and on the way 
three more deer were sighted on ‘he 
hillsides. The rest of our party w:re 
there when we arrived. Tales of ‘he 
day were told and the trout fried and 
eaten, every last one of.them. 


| COULD bring tears to your «yes 
with the story of shattered anticipa- 


_tion when, one morning, we went tc get 
our trout out of the crock in the spring 


hole and found an empty crock, 4 
broken plate and ’coon tracks. [I could 
furnish shrieks of hilarity with the de- 
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scription of my pilgrimage through six- 


miles of jungle and swamp with three 
rhododendron bushes on my back along 
with my fishing outfit, only to find on 
my arrival at camp that the lid of my 
creel had come open and left my fish 
somewhere in-“no man’s land.” But I 
still have the rhododendron bushes. I 
place no specific value on them, but try 
and buy one. ‘ 

Let me pass all this lightly and de- 
scribe our last day of fishing. It was 
along a stream rather closely wooded. 
I remember the trout were very dark 
colored. It was a beautiful day and 
the woods and the creek and the fish 


had an organized conspiracy to make | 
my last day among them: so distasteful | 


that they wouldn’t be bothered with my 
presence again. I spent half my time 
untangling my line and cutting my flies 
out of some sort of snag. The other 
half I divided equally between losing 
fish and trying to make “punkies” dizzy 
by swinging my arms. I couldn’t make 
my flies behave. I lost my lunch some- 


where along the line of march, and my | 


boot caught a snag leaving a gaping 


hole below the knee which kept my | 


left foot well irrigated. “Pop” caught 
fish, smoked his pipe and grinned. I 
lost fish, “smoked” the atmosphere and 
fought “punkies.” At the end of the 
days sport (?) a count of my basket’s 
contents showed that the sum of the 


trout I lost plus the two I caught was | 
No wonder I had bad | 


exactly thirteen. 
luck. 

“Pop,” however, had a string: of 
twenty-one mighty nice native trout, 
and when we arrived at Camp, he ten- 
tered me the following good advice 
while I scrubbed the maimed carcasses 


of ten thousand “punkies” off my face | 


and neck: 

“Duke, you’re a good fisherman, but 
you’re shy on one virtue. 
Didja ever notice that grin of mine?” 
I nodded. “I’ll tell you where I got it. 
I met.a fella comin’ down off the creek 
one day years ago. His face was plas- 
tered all over with mud and swelled up 
like a balloon. He opened his basket 
without mentionin’ his face and showed 
me the finest mess of trout I ever saw. 
He claimed he had fished without suc- 
cess until he accidently met up with a 
hornet’s nest. While he was battin’ 
‘em off his face one fell in the creek 
and a trout gobbled it. He said that 
gave him the idea to use ’em for bait, 
so he got five dead ones and went after 
the fish again. I asked him how come 
he got so many fish on five hornets. 
He grinned and replied, ‘I didn’t. I 
went back after more hornets!’ His 
face proved it, and now when they 
break tough for me, I think of that 
fishin’ fool and I gotta grin. Try it 
some time like I do, and speakin’ of 
fishin’, there ain’t no use of you castin’ 
flys in the trees. No fish up there. If 
I was you the next time I came down 
here, I’d carry a step ladder and a 
Prunin’ knife. Save you a lot of 
climbin’.” 

The old grin was wider than ever, so 
I took “Pop’s” advice in the way it was 
intended and hereafter I’m gonna try 
that grin stunt. 





Patience! | 
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OOK around you at the big game 
—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 
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Complete Outfits for Explorers, Engineers, Hunters 
Everything from Food to Scientific Instruments. We have 


recently outfitted expeditions to Greenland (2), Persia 
(2), Africa, Arabia, Venezuela, Columbia and, Brazil. 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


Light Weight, Sanitary, Scientifically Correct. No 
hooks or fasteners. Explorers say “Best Bag Made.” $25 


Write for Complete Catalog; Guns, Tents and list of “things you need.” 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., C-25 Warren St., New York 
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Deer 


by 


William Monypeny Newsom 
F.R.G.S. 


DEER - 


fe 
Willian Monypenx Nesom 


Foes T racking: 


Hants, and 
Kiginrat Masory of 


Oner Common 
Yirginen Deer 


Can you answer these ques- 
tions about the Whitetailed 
or Common Virginia Deer? 


1. How can you tell the track of a buck from | 


that of a doe, not considering the shape 
of. the track? 

2. When you are in plain sight of a deer how 
can you remain invisible to him? 

3. Do you really know the exact location of a 
deer's heart and what shots will. drop 
him instantly in his tracks? 

4. How can you tell, when you shoot at a 
deer, whether or not you have hit him? 

5. How long should you wait before following 
a deer wounded in the lungs? If struck 
in the liver? 

6. How long is the rutting season and when 
does it begin? 

7. Dawn and dusk are the best times of day 
for hunting. Where do the deer go in 
the middle of the day? 

8. How fast can a deer run? 

9. How high can he jump? 

10. What are the favorite foods of the deer 
in fall; winter, spring, and summer? 

11. What is the worst breach of etiquette when 
you afte with a crowd, driving deer? 

12. Has a deer a gall bladder? 

13..How do deer recognize each other? 

14. Are the footprints of the. fore feet or 
hind feet the larger? 

15. How far can a deer scent you? Hear you? 

16. How long has the deer inhabited America? 
Who first described him, and what name 
was the deer given? 

17. How ¢an you outwit a skulking -deer in 

* thick ‘cover? 

18. Des deer chew his cud like the domestic 
ox 

19. What are the best deer rifles? 

20.. What effect has very cold weather upon 
carrying the sound of your footsteps to 

_ the deer? 

21. How many species of Whitetailed deer are 
there in the United States today? 
22. How many fawns are born to each doe? 
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When the time came for me to leave 
I was thoroughly convinced of a num- 
ber of facts, namely—That I had spent 
a week in the greatest fish and game 
territory in our part of the country— 
that I had seen, caught and eaten more 
trout than ever before in my life—that 
I had gained more knowledge of the 
woods in general than I could have de- 


jrived from a dozen books on the sub- 


ject — that I had fished alongside of 


the finest old fishin’ pal a man coulq 
want, and finally, that “Pop” had en. 
joyed my antics as much as I enjoyed 
the outing. 

And I’m going back next year if Fate 
is kind. I told “Pop” so and his part- 
ing words were, “Don’t forget the lad- 
der and the prunin’ knife.” The last] 
saw of him was the grin. 


American Pintail 


(Continued from page 671) 


with a great preponderance of sprig. 

From a vantage point in the lee of 
the barn we watched the rapidly in- 
creasing flight. Flocks of sprig, com- 
ing in high over head, swung to this 
alluring prospect, circled a few times 
and dropped in. 

“Come on,” said Bill, “slip on your 
boots and let’s give them'a whirl. I'll 
split some sticks for those profile de- 
coys of mine—they’ll help a bit. in 
bringing the birds down.” 


FEW heavy patters of rain slashed 

the ruffled surface of the large 
pond &s we approached and drove sev- 
eral hundred sprig from its surface. 
The south wind swept across with a 
ruffianly whip as we waded out in the 
shallow water and stuck up the pro- 
files. I sought a hiding place among 
convenient rushes while Bill gave the 
finishing touches to the ensemble. Just 
then a large flock swept in over the 
south end of the pond. Bill took on 
the guise of a scarecrow, but these 
sprig would have none of him. Not 
many seconds later another flock hove 
in sight and he plowed up a great bow 
wave as he headed for cover, but to no 
avail. 

Soon a third flock swung up into.the 
gale. Gad! But those drakes with 
their white bellies and long, out- 
stretched necks loomed up big -as 
curved wings cleaved the ether. Right 
through the center of the pond they 
came, maybe fifteen or twenty yards 
high. “Crack!” A drake crumpled:in 
answer to Bill’s summons. His second 
shot whacked another and drove the 
flock nearer my stand. AsI raised up 
I could plainly discern the bright, beady 
eyes of the nearest.birds. They offered 
almost a stationary mark as they faced 
the gale; nor did they tower as sprig 
ordinarily do when they sight the 
enemy. I held a few inches ahead of 
the bill of the nearest. drake. At the 
shot’s impact he wilted. The flock 
swerved in an endeavor to race down 
wind. Too late, however, for I caught 
a conspicuous bird with a deadly smack 
that turned it end over end in a jumble 
of -wings and legs. 

Bill yelled something unintelligible 
and dropped out of sight behind the 


rushes. I saw them, a. large flock of 
sprig high in air. They circled just 
once and then caught sight of the pro- 
files; they came in with teetering wings 
and utter abandon—something unusual 
for this species. I hit one big drake qa 
“sock” that macerated him and sen: a 
clump of feathers high in air. Swi ig- 
ing onto another,. there was one of 
those unaccountable misses that are ot 
so good. Then Bill unlimbered «nd 
clipped a brace with perfect artistry 


LOCKS piled in, one after another, 

with wonderful regularity. Ve 
dotted the surface of that pond with 
white dots when drake’s landed beliy 
up; and with mauve, and with brown- 
dun ones. In the heat of the sport we 
forgot, for a while, that our use for 
ducks was somewhat limited. ‘The 
shots that offered were tempting, so we 
cracked away until the fast dwindling 
supply of shells warned us that we had 
over-done the thing. Not by exceed ng 
the limit by any means, but by pass ng 
the bounds of decency. With well 
weighted game. straps slung over 
shoulders we turned backs to the gale 
and sloshed across the now boggy bot- 
tom lands to the farm house. The go- 
ing was heavy; we often sank half-knee 
deep in the bogs, stopping now and then 
to wipe our perspiring brows. Down 
on the meadow ducks were pileing in 
endlessly, flock after flock. And so it 
continued long after we had donned ary 
clothes. We glanced through the win- 
dows, off and on, until dusk obscured 
the scene. All the while ducks were in 
the air, either in steady southward 
flight or circling over the ponds in the 
bottom, thousands of them. Tweni‘y- 
four hours later, however, this flight of 
waterfowl had vanished, leaving o 
a few tardy wayfarers to remind us 


‘the animated scenes of yesterday. 


storm king moved the seat of his thre: 
to the lofty battlements of the C:s- 
cades and rumbled commands to 
army of thunder heads there assemb! d. 
Below, in the valley, the sun sh 
from a clear sky and the haze 
autumn was in ‘the air. Black bi 
tinkled; meadow larks sang. No lon..¢ 
was it duck weather—or what the a\ 
age sportsman recognizes as such. 


Smoker’s Code 


ANGEROUS to smoke while travel- 
ing on forest, brush or grass land. 
Smoke only 
1. While stopping in a safe place 
clear of all inflammable material, or 


or 3. 


2. During or right after a heavy rain, 
Inside a vehicle on two-way 
highways, or 4. Above timber line, and 
5. After smoking, put out all lighted 
material. 
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SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER! 


books listed below, having a value of $1.75, 
at the SPECIAL PRICE of $1.00 Postpaid. 


gside of 
" could (Continued from page 674) 

ad en. ; 
enjoyed per, we awoke to find our world white 





with snow, but it melted away in a few 
hours and was followed by several glo- 
rious days of Indian Summer. Those 
blissful, lazy days, when summer, in all 
her richness and color, makes her last 
grand bow before leaving the stage; 
when the aspens turn to gold and the 
maples to orange and scarlet, and over 
ail is that atmosphere of rest and con- 
ten:ment, which only autumn in. the 
mountains can have. 
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These books contain photos, sketches, drawings and complete information 
on dwellings ranging from the modest three-room bungalow to the most 
pretentious cottage or home. Authentic building plans, costs, estimate 
charts and complete details by a foremost architect. 


Stillwell Plan Books for Successful Home Building 








flock of 
led just REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 
the pro- A book of 44 houses with 53 plans of six to ten rooms. One-half 
g wings are either two stories or story-and-a-half......... eee-Price $ .75 
ate ial REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 

exc A book of 51 homes of various styles with 58 floor plans. About 30 





of these are two-story houses; the rest are one-story houses of six to 
URN oie Pa ec ONS eterka i638 5-0 ereeid He wal ene Price $1.00 






These books may also be purchased separately at the prices specified. 
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h_ well i SSEN TIAL to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner 

, over of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 

le gale A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 

ry bot- : and tool kit. 

‘he go- Alon "¢ Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 

If-knee +| #* ing” has been materially enlarged and rs ee oar oo 

id then : ’ j.@' including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. n exhaustive 

wn ats a & pevincerdb sree . Pasty} ‘g appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismount- 

eee in aire crosses ing and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, 

a the divide, when the order came for us the removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel 

so it to ship in for the winter. It came just dimensions which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

ied dry in time, too, for we barely escaped, the| § The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to 

e win- heavy winter snows which filled the| § ready and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man 

scured pass soon after we left. Down at Big) { who knows his stuff. Price $2.00, Postpaid. 

ere in Springs, where the north fork of. Snake 

hward River flows from the base of a moun- 

in the tain, we packed for the three’ days’ | 

OW e journey to Dubois from whence we were 

ght o to ship to Boise. Fritz, our mascot, we 

; oly Bi sold at a place called Mack’s Resort,| } 221 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

us of Hi where I suppose he still remains. We]. Sareea nO Dyer em ees Eran mo anatnteenns camoamoamse 

ine regretted parting with him, but at the : ° ° 

hr« ie same time were much relieved. Wing Shooting and Angling 

Cirs- A few weeks later in Boise, I bid By Eucene V. ConnetT, 3RD 

pO 2e farewell to my companions with whom “Virginius” 

nb! -d. Thad spent one of the most interestin : : 

Bona ad sp 4 g Here is a book by which the expert may profit as well 
f and enjoyable summers of my life. And as the beginner; a book that gives all the details of these 

SS those long eventful months along the sports carefully explained in easy, practical language; 

bi: ds west boundary of Yellowstone Park the choice in handling of guns, shooting etiquette, dogs 

on..cr were but a series of pleasant memories. and their training, all kinds of game birds, their habits 

aver- and habitat, duck shooting, trout fishing and the outfit 






necessary, the use of the wet and dry fly, bass, pike, 
pickerel, perch, and so forth. 


226 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 
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Shotgun Cleaning Rod 
SHOTGUN cleaning rod made of 
light weight metal, which will un- 

doubtedly become very popular, has 
been brought out by the Marble Arms 
and Mfg. Co. It. is made in three sec- 
tions and retails for $1.00. Additional 
Information from the Gun Editor. 
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Modern Breaking 


By WituiaAM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been 
carefully covered and the imporiant 
lessons are illustrated by photographs 

from life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs, Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing; 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
an@d Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Mustrated. Paper, $1.00 


Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WiritaM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, eondensed handbook of in- 

formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
on the eare of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searvhing by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 


—— 
Kennel Record 


HANDY book for immediate record cf 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
enable the owner immediately to register 
pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 
sales, winnings and all minor transactions, 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 
——————————————————————— 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. . Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
‘should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By Wituiam A. BruetTEe 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing’ of these useful’ dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the ‘subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency cither as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Mustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
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Something to Say 
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magnificent form outlined broad-side, 
in bold relief against the morning sky. 

“Le’s both shoot at once for fear one 
of us misses him,” Mas whispered, gun 
already at his shoulder, indulging the 
boy. 

Fred’s heart beat in his ears like 
a bass drum; his rifle, drawn close 
against his shoulder, yet trembled like 
a man palsied with old age. But he 
fired on the instant with Ole Mas. And 
on the ledge two hundred feet above 
them, they. saw the great creature leap 
into the air, careen drunkenly as its 
feet touched the earth again but, 
straightening its graceful body, disap- 
pear, running swiftly, over jagged 
rocks and into deep underbrush beyond. 

“He’s hit!” Mas exclaimed, lowering 
his rifle. 

“If the dogs could only pick up his 
trail now!” bewailed Fred. 

“He’s headed: back across North 
Fork, up the Gulch to Sheridan Moun- 
tain. It’s rough as hell there an’ he 
knows we can’t get to him in a week. 
But them dogs is over there some’eres 
out of earshot, right now, tryin’ to 
follow him up over that bluff. If they 
can make it, or some of ’em will just 
come on around the mountain, tryin’ 
to, they’ll pick up his trail on the north 
side an’ we’ll get that boy’s hide yet.” 

“What if he’s over there wounded, 
Mas? or maybe dead? If we could just 
get to the top of the mountain! It’s no 
trouble at all to get down on the other 
side.” 

“Yes; but if they ‘just’ had icebergs 
/in hell, Freddie! The ants that climbs 
that bluff has got to have non-skid 
tires.” 

“If you’d boost me so I could reach 


| that flint ledge, I believe I could make 


it, any way.” Fred scanned the face 
of the cliff with calculating eye. “I’d 
pull off my boots so that my feet 
wouldn’t slip easily. And you can see 
a lot of little trees growing out of that 
zigzag crevice, nearly all the way up? 
I am light. They’d hold my weight. 
Won’t you please, Mas?” 

“But you’d get up there, at that, with 
no boots an’ no gun. If he’s shot an’ 
you run onto him, you couldn’t defend 
yourself, let alone finish killin’ him. 
An’ you’d put up a darn pore race if 
a cripple’ pant’er got after you, in 
your sock feet.” 

“T’ve got an idea about that, too. 
You help me and I'l] show you.” 


In face of the boy’s eager insistence, 
Mas yielded. 


PRED brought his own and Mas’ 
. ropes from their saddle horns; re- 
moved his boots, laid aside his big hat 
and with the two ropes, coiled about 
him, close against his throat, in front, 
hanging well down to the waist at the 
back, he was ready for Mas’ boosting. 
Stepping into his open hand, he 
mounted his broad shoulders; then 
from Mas’ hands, held high above his 
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head, again he drew himself up on the 
first narrow ledge some fourteen feet 
above the ground and from which he 
must begin his ascent unassisted. 

Now, hand over hand, clinging to 
some projection or grasping bough or 
trunk of slender shrub which grew 
from the crevice; placing his sock-clad 
feet with utmost care in small hollows 
or indentations in the rock, Fred made 
his way slowly up the face of the cliff, 
Another ledge, sixty feet from the 
ground, afforded a further break in his 
journey. Pulling himself across this 
after hazardous climbing, he turned 
and laughed breathlessly down at Ms; 
took the coiled ropes from about jis 
shoulders and, tying them together, 
lowered one end to which Mas attached 
his boots and rifle, sending them u; 

The remainder of Fred’s climb was 
longer but less perilous. Fifteen min- 
utes from the time he left Mas he 
paused at the top of the mountain; |is- 
tened for possible sound of the dogs’ 
voices; heard none; waved to Mas and 
turned, out of his sight, down ‘he 
mountain, beyond. 

There was no bluff on this side but 
it was rough underfoot. Fred must 
make his way in and out among great 
boulders and the descent was so steep 
that it kept his knees atremble. Thus 
handicapped, he made his way down 
the mountain none too rapidly, gun 
across his left shoulder, right hand 
free to brace himself in passing around 
some boulder or to swing himself to the 
earth below by the overhanging bough 
of a tree. 

Halting, he examined what appeared 
to be sign of the panther’s passing; 
concluded it was not, drew himself up- 
right again and looked far out and 
across at the blue-shadowed mountains. 
Had he and Mas, after all, not wound- 
ed the lion? or, but slightly? Was he 
even now making a fast getaway into 
the rugged depths of the Mogollons; 
up Sheridan Gulch, perhaps, where i 
would be impossible to pursue him a 
any gait calculated to overtake him... 
when of a sudden Fred found hims:! 
in the midst of the liveliest commotion. 

























ee great panther at which he «7 
Mas had fired a little while ax 
swept. by him at top speed and 
closely as to brush against his clothin-. 
And rushing after, in close pursuit, << 
dog, Calcoolie, both wholly unmind®:: 
of Fred’s presence, so taken up were 
they with concern of each other 
the moment. 

Wounded, the panther had indecd 
started out across the canyon in ‘ec 
effort to reach the rougher, near-i!:¢ 
cessible country when he had run head- 


‘long into Coolie, seeking his trail. 


Fred took in the situation in an 1n- 
stant, raised his rifle, at the same ‘me 
throwing in a shell, to shoot. But 
awkward in his excitement, he failed 
to draw far enough, realized ‘his, 
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jerked the repeater again, thus placing 
one shell before another at the entrance. 
of the gun barrel and on his 
gun. Meantime, pressed by the pursu- | 
on the ing hound, the panther found refuge | 
en feet on an overhanging ledge, in a now 














































By HERBERT K. JOB 


A complete manual'on game breeding, profusely illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs of game birds. The 
puthor gives ‘practical methods of Propagation of 
Quail, Grouse, Wild -Turkeys, Pheasants, Partridges, 


hich he between two boulders. He was now 
fully cognizant of Fred’s presence, 
much to the boy’s discomfort, for: he 


sing t 7 ‘ Be | 

ugh = contemplated him with all the frenzied | Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and/Swans. It is a book 

1 grew hatred he felt for Caleoolie, dividing | = every game breeder and lover of birds should 
] i j b { ave. 

ck-clad cadesaazareg between them ” Handsomely bound in cloth—6¥, by 834 inches 


hollows From his position twenty-five. feet 
d made distant, Fred could see a slight wound 
ne cliff, toward the front of the lion’s shoulder. 
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Price $3 post paid. 
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ss this enough to impede the animal’s progress | tion. Safe, practical and automatic. Regular price $3.00, but sent free to 
turned 9 and maddened with the stinging pain purchasers of the above book. 





t Mas; of it, the dog’s pursuit of him, anda 


ut his Fred’s presence, he crouched in the Book Department 
gether, crevice, ears flattened against his head, P 
tached eyes aglitter with smouldering fury, f ¥ 





1 Ul teeth exposed in a savage snarl while 

ib was he emitted from time to time a low 

n min- threatening growl. Ve 

las he Fred knew that his own life was in 221 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. ¥Y. 
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in; lis jeopardy. In the open and under ordi- | $ $4994 99950 
| dogs’ nary circumstances the lion was not to 
AS and be feared—would run from human 
m the presence. But wounded, hard pressed, 


he was a dangerous creature and would 

de but attack at the slightest further provoca- 
must tion. He knew that, should the dog 

great inadvertantly venture within reach of 

steep his sharp claws; those threatening 

Thus teeth, with one blow the panther could 

down destroy him. And with the shell hung 
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» gun in his gun, he teo, was powerless. It | 

hand Mj would be no difficult matter to remove With Sixty Species of Animals in Natural Colors from Original 
round it with the blade of his pocket knife, Paintings by Harry F. Harvey. These colored illustrations are all 
to the but he dared not take his eyes from of North American wild animals and show the animals’ appearance 


bough the lion, or move, lest he draw the 
infuriated animal’s attention in some 
measure from Coolie and at the same 


in their native envitonments. The text gives an idea of their more 
prominent characteristics and general habits. Sent anywhere in the 


= ane ‘madre to immedi. U. S. or Canada. Postpaid, $1.50 
If up- Thus he stood motionless, while the Book Department 
; and dog kept up his baying—in short, 





tains. sharp barks, at regular intervals. 
ound- Pausing, he looked at Fred question- 
as he ingly. Why, he seemed to ask, did he 
y into tot lend some assistance? And would 
lions; Old Mas, his master, never come?— 
ere it Fred wished devoutly that he would, 


im at yet knew how vain was such hope. The r 
= dog grew impatient—ventured closer, ° 
msclf $ijand yet closer. Fred’s heart stood still. THE My Friend 
otion. If the lion killed Coolie he would prob- : 
ably make quick work of him, after- B U. Ld TER R I ER the Partridge 
5 and ward. And yet the dog daringly con- The Habits and Habitat. of the Ruffed 
S age tinued his approach. Cunningly, the By W. HAYNES Gfouse 
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Practical GAME BREEDING 


call on a farmer who appeared to 

be a very intelligent man. He had 
the usual barn court facing. south, a 
large cow stable being on oné side, a 
huge barn on the north, and a granary 
to’ the West. As I passed through this 
court there arose at least 1,200. house 
sparrows. These pests had been eat- 
ing buckwheat and oats. 

“The very grains I have come to buy 
for my birds,” I remarked to this 
farmer as I noted his torn coat, shabby 
shoes and dirty old hat; and his really 
good-looking : daughter who was also 
dressed in the cheapest, though tidy 
clothes. “Why don’t you get rid of 
these sparrows? They must eat at 
least a hundred bushels of grain on you 
in @ year.” 

“{ haven’t had the time,” he said, 
“but I realize they are costly to have 
abeut.” 

One day this spring I noticed the 
purple martins about the martin houses 
on the W. K. Kellogg Estate on Gull 
Lake were scratching for lice. These 
had been conveyed to their houses by 
the house sparrows. I shot a few hun- 
dred of these pests with my 410, using 
7%, but.this took time, as the farmer 
ha@ truly said. I turned my attention 
to the crow blackbirds and other pests 
for a while. The house sparrows con- 
tinued. I sent to a city in Iowa for a 
half dozen sparrow traps and in one 
month caught over a thousand spar- 
rews and one fair-sized snake, but no 
other birds. I used the sparrows for 
snapping-turtle bait, after drowning 
tHem. To catch a snapping turtle, tie 
the sparrow to a hook in such a way 
as to hide the barb. Don’t use too 
large a hook, Also be sure to use very 
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| AST January I had occasion to 


By 


GEORGE HEBDEN 


CORSAN, SR. 


“tough soft?cord. “Snapping turtles will 


break strong hard cord, and even wire. 
They will actually straighten out a 
hook.and draw off the sparrow. 

Some twenty years ago Detroit. tried 
to clean out the English sparrows but 
failed in their attempt for the birds 
flew’ in from everywhere, as well as 
across the river from Windsor without 
paying duty. They have been with 
them ever since. 

Since the practical disappearance of 
the horse, one would wonder how ‘the 
sparrow gets his living, especially as 
the garbage cans are kept covered. 

One day last summer, in Michigan, I 
saw between three and four thousand 
sparrows in a wheat field. Each year 
enough wheat, oats and buckwheat are 
destroyed by this pest to make a pile 
of grain that would cover the Washing- 
ton Monument so completely as to leave 
not a sign of its presence. Of course, 
you will say the house sparrow has one 
good point at least: he and his family 
will eat the green cabbage worm that 
infests cabbages. Now, as I write 
there is a bed of cabbages just below 
the window where I sit in my tempo- 
rary quarters. Are the sparrows there 
eating the cabbage worms? Indeed, no. 
They are too busy in the afore-men- 
tioned wheat field, gleaning wheat, and 
the little cabbage worms have to be 
picked off by other birds. But the 
other birds are not there, either, be- 
cause, like the blue jays, the sparrows 


drive away the little chipping sparrow 
and the yellow birds. 

* Which reminds me. Who is it who is 
everlastingly describing the blue jay as 
the watch dog of the woods, who is al- 
ways warning other birds when danger 
is present? I have studied the blue 
jay most attentively: all birds fear 
and dread him and leave the woods as 
soon as he appears with his raucous 
cry. I see no economic benefit in the 
blue jay and as an egg-stealer and 
young bird destroyer he is ahead of all 
but the magpie. I do admire his color 
and wish that some other bird could 
trade plumage with him. 

In England, The Avicultural Society 
issues a little monthly magazine which 
gives me a fairly good idea of the won- 
derful work the members are accom- 
plishing in the breeding of rare and 
beautiful birds from all over the world. 
What surprises me most, however", is 
that they do this in a damp, cloudy, 
raw and-most uninviting climate. Some 
of the members have actually brec the 
great bustard and almost every variety 
of waterfowl. That last, of cours«, is 
not so amazing, as England has a cli- 
mate adapted to this type of avicul:ure, 
but birds from Central Africa, Ceritral 
America and from Australia all suc- 
cumb to their persistence in prop.ga- 
tion. One would suppose that uch 
tropical birds would lose their b: ght 
hues, but the English have actually im- 
proved on the original colors of some 
of these birds, especially those of the 
budgerigars, a beautiful little p:rrot 
from Australia that could be bred in 
California and in Oregon far easier 
than it can be bred in England, where 
there is so little sunshine comyared 
with ours, But members of this s0- 
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‘eiety in England have acclimatized 





nearly all the parrot family so that 
they live outdoors all the year round. 
We in this country jail our parrots in 
tiny cages and then complain that par- Mail eve tuxiderntiet. ‘Learn 
rots never breed except in the wild to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
state. But they do breed under the Ee ee ek ate 
scientific management of the members Ce SO 
of this society. What I like about the and den with nature's finest art. SPORTS: 
society, and the chief reason for my ’ for spare time. Sell your mounted spec 
becoming a member, is the way the b business of your own. Big demand, high 
members write about their failures, ex- 

plaining the cause of their failures, as 

well as relating their successes, to the 
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Let us tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 


rices, Learn from old reliable school, 
years’ experience. 


FREE! 








Beautiful illustrated 
book, ‘‘How to Learn 
to Mount Game”’, 
with dozens of photos 
































minutest detail. buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or of mounted mens. note eo 

Dr. E. W. Nelson, who called on me | other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft and 'Y for sportsmen and nature lovers 

A odorless, made into rugs, robes, cdats, caps, vests, VESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 

to see the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanc-| gioves for men and women. FREE BOOK. NOW — no obligations. Writel 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW ! 





tuary, told me that Mr. McAtee, who Taxidermy and Head Mounting 













* os All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE . W. Scheol of Taxid 
visited most of the large game farms PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, £048 Shaved Bite, Cenate, on. 
and estates in Europe, had stated that ete., made into garments of latest style. how! may four ihe fascinating art 

. i i FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED jeasil kly by mail. No obli- 
we have nothing to learn from Euro Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for Summer gation. —, . 












Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG 

AND STYLE BOOK, gives prices and full information, 

Write today. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 

Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 

576 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


pean breeders but patience. As an ex- 
ample, one breeder, kept a pair of 
American whistler swans seven years 
before they eventually bred. Another 
fancier, an Englishman, kept a pair of 
the beautiful red-breasted geese for ten 
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to their clear, soft, enticing voice. They are 
very tame and easy to handle. Order early 
and avoid disappointment. Also several 
varieties of pheasants such as Ring Necks, 
Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amherst, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL, 


McAtee overlooked, I think, namely, the 
climate and the succulence of the 
grasses and clovers in such countries 
as England and Holland. The climate 
in those countries produces grasses and 
clovers that are most tender, that make 
ideal food for waterfowl. While the} POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM Sitingtinid’ Onio 
climate of France is ideal for raising World’s Greatest Wild Bird and Animal Farm 
upland game birds. Of course, such . 
climates are duplicated in North Amer- RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
ica, in the State of Washington and in 
the Province of British Columbia; in 2 b : 
the States of Oregon and California. gies copy of Per Farming imnenatoe coll hew E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
During the last few weeks I have ibe GO., Bos 84, Holmes Perks Misscurt 248 Stephene Bidg-. = 
much enjoyed reading Dr. Robert T. 
Morris’ new book “Editorial Silence,” 
in which he takes editors and news- 
papers to task for not giving us the real 
news of the day, for being satisfied to 
serve us with nothing but scandal and 
crime instead of noting the greatness 
of achievements that deserve the atten- 
tion of the nation and of the world. 
An excellent book. I notice, for one 
thing, a strong reference to game 
farming. Also a prediction that tree 
food would be largely the food of man 
fifty years hence. In the editorial re- 
view of this work, naturally no notice 
is taken of these things; the majority 
of editors and reviewers would take 
note only of what praise Dr. Morris 
could bestow upon them. Dr. Morris 
is really voicing the protests and ob- 
jections of hundreds of thousands of 
men and women in this country who 
are interested in the really worth 
while things that are being done; not 
in the scandal and crime committed by 
a small percentage of their fellow 
creatures, that is served to'us in large 
print, to the great exclusion of decency 
and worthwhileness, 





Make real money breeding Pheasants 
or Furs in spare time. Back yard is 
space enough. These books tell how. Written 
by successful breeder of wild life. Pheasants 
in tremendous demand at high prices. Fur prices 
soaring owing to destruction of millions of fur-bearers 
by Mississippi flood. Possum Hollow stock is approved 
by State Game Commissioners and others who know. 

Write for book you want. It’s free! 









































































Fur Prices Highest in Years! 


Men and boys everywhere will get the 


biggest money ever madein trapping! 
Fur demand fasares big profits for all! 
Sam Ross, Cass County, Mo., made $300 in 
one season trapping in spare time and ship- 
ping to Biggs at K.C. The big money is 
zeae? and waiting now for your furs! 
Outfit yourself early at Biggs Bargain 
Prices on all Guns, Traps, Animal Baits, 
etc. Save Money and Make Money! 


What TrappersSay FREE CATALOG ——.— 
svteinttts Of Trappers’ Supplies 
Payne County, Gi," . See otha and aie nae aed Sas C=z] 


My Say 
say Biggs is the fairest and on the . Brings you this new Bargain gee 


sauareat, company” i cver Catalog. FUR PRICE LIST and also Game 
. “= JORN 
Pole Couniy. Iowa." “ail PRE! Bond No Money!” 


EW. BIGGS eco. 


4636 Biggs Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 






























































































It seems to me that Dr. Morris — 
would be interested in viewing South- Buy wes CEES ah Wehaiaoate 
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bottoms of the little lakes here and sittin 1225 Tyler St., N. E., 
there. He would have made an even fe, Crown ron Works Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


stronger plea for the proper cultiva- 
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TURKEY CALLERS 


In placing this duck caller on the market 
I do so with the assurance that it is the 
best ever offered for general use. Any novice can 
tune it, and the tone is exceptionally good. Abs 
lutely guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

My hand book, “Hunting the Wild Turkey” gives 
the best. methods used by the most expert hunters. 
The turkey language explained and full instrue- | 
tions for imitating it exhaustively given. 


Duck Callers 
Turkey Callers 
Hunting the Wild Turkey 


TOM TURPIN 12° Bastmoreland Ave. 


Ref.: Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT | FONDS 


St. Joseph. ry N. Y. O. 
P. Q. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millions at higher prices 
than chickens, Write at. once — two free books telling how to 
doit. One is 40 pages ited in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rack Squab 
Comeaee, . HB Street, Melrose Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Feunder of the Squab ws 26 Years 
Age. » Largest Business in. the World in me and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
See rorelphul Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
Planning to go a. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
J38 W. 34th St, New York 
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TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 


heads, fur rugs, etc., forsale, List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989.GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


LYNCH’S SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
OF TRAPPING 
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ESET 
Natural aquatic food plants will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favorite waters. Plant now. WILD 
RICE, WILD CELERY, PONDWEED: SEEDS guaran- 
teed to produce results, Prices reduced, extra discount 
on early orders.* Write for a amper Planting advice and 
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HUNTERS— TRAPPERS 


Do your own tanning and fur cleaning. Wonderful new 
cess, Soler all furs mothproof. Valuable information 


nothing but marshes to cultivate as all 
the good soil is being rapidly drained 
from the surrounding fields and poverty 
of landscape everywhere greets the eye. 

Over 5,000,000 men went out to kill 
game in this country last season. How 
/many are breeding and supplementing 
our fast vanishing game? Probably 
not 150 persons in the entire country. 

Many men and women, boys and 
girls are wanting to know about the 
care and feeding of rabbits. Don’t 
feed rabbits wet green stuff, such as 
wet clover, etc. Don’t feed cabbages 





or cabbage leaves at all. Feed dande- 
lions in abundance. Also timothy hay; 
although other grass hay is always 
better for rabbits than is clover or 
alfalfa hay. Carrots are admissable 
but the big yellow purple top Swede 
turnips or rutabagas are better. Don’t 
feed any grain but whole oats. Al- 
ways give oats dry. 

Keep the rabbits and their pens 
elean. Have pens well ventilated. For 
litter use peat, straw or hay. Permit 
the does to exercise by burrowing. 
Give the bucks a decent sized exercise 
pen. Don’t put them in a little jail. 

“These are the chief factors in rais- 
ing rabbits successfully for fur and 
market. Note that free range rabbits 
must have as few bucks as possible, 
as all they will do is to fight and tear 


each other to pieces if very many are 
present. Plant plenty of timothy, or. 
chard grass, foxtail, chicory and dan. 
delions on your rabbit range. 

For some years I have been advising 
Southerners to take up game breed. 
ing more extensively. I note that the 
owner of Sapelo Island. off the coast of 
Georgia, Mr. Howard E. Coffin, Vice. 
President of the Hudson Motor Co. of 
Detroit, is doing some practical work in 
this line, breeding chachalacas or Mexi-. 
can pheasant. He is also about to 
breed the curassows as this past season 
they nested and laid eggs. This is the 
first attempt recorded in game breeding 
for this bird and the probability is that 
next year this most magnificent South 
and Central American game bird will 
be bred on a game farm in this coun. 
try. A French Society gives a gold 
medal for the breeding of a variety of 
bird not heretofore bred in captivity, 
The probability is that Mr. Coffin will 
extend his game breeding to other va- 
rieties of game birds, such as the 
crested and blue Abyssinian guinea. 
fowl, the tinamus, the ocellated turkey, 
and, perhaps, even the great bustard, 
This has been bred in England but the 
winter climate there is too cold for it, 

I note from The Avicultural Mavsa- 
zine that Mr. F. E. Blaauw, of Gooi- 
just, Holland, has bred the beautiful 
blue-winged goose of Abyssinia, raising 
four goslings out of five eggs. 


Something to Say 


(Continued from page 695) 


with a bewildered glance in his direc- 
tion, the dog»resumed his baying; con- 
tinued for moments which seemed 
hours to the boy. 

Alone, there om the mountain, ten- 
year-old Fred smiled grimly at his pre- 
dicament; smiled, for he had been 
reared to the doctrine that it gets you 
nowhere to cry. His father, the other 
men, knew nothing of his whereabouts 
and if Mas heard Coolie baying, as he 
probably did—even knew of his plight 
—it would be impossible for him to 
reach him soon. Wounded as he was, 
Coolie would have to give up after a 
while; if he moved, drawing attention 
to himself even now, it was probable 


Ag 2|that the panther, disregarding the dog, 


=; | would attack him. 

The hound languished in his baying; 
grew. weary, disheartened. His eyes 
betrayed an agony of suffering from 
the gaping wound in his. side. He 
ceased barking; lay down ... Was he 
going to die? ... The panther rose, 
straightened his magnificent body. 
Coolie drove himself; was on his feet 
again in an instant, body stiffened, 
taut; hairs bristling the full length of 
his back. 

And in that moment there fell upon 
Fred’s ear such music as symphony 
orchestra, or his fine radio, had never 


upon the scene, joining Calcoolie. 

The panther fully occupied now with 
keeping the full pack at a distance, 
Fred was free to remove the shell from 
his rifle. A single shot rang out a 
moment later and—Fred had brought 
down his first “big game.” 

The dogs would have fallen upon the 
dead panther, tearing his skin to 
shreds. But the boy would have that 
to be made into a rug for his mother. 
And calling them off, he set about re- 
moving it from the animal’s body, 
alone. 

An hour later he lowered the lion’s 
skin, as he did his boots and gun, to 
Mas, by their ropes, over the steep face 
of the cliff before making his own way 
carefully back down. 

“Freddie,” Ole Mas remarked, as he 
helped the boy tie the pelt, of unusual 
size, across the back of his saddle, 
“sure as we’re standin’ here, you got 
to kill that smart ol’ devil that’s been 
killin’ calves. an’ colts for the Bar Y’s 
and the Diamond S outfit for the last 
five years.” 

Conversation was impossible on the 
homeward journey because of the 
rough, narrow paths: they must follow. 
But Fred felt himself quite elevated to 
the rank of Ole Mas as a huntsman 
and while he helped him attend his 
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dog’s. wound. before leaving for his 
ranch that afternoon, took occasion to 
-discuss. with him, at length, the morn- 
ing’s events. 

“Tell me, Mas,” he made curious in- 


brought. Faintly, at first, but-rapidly 
increasing in volume, came the sound 
of hounds’ voices—the full pack in hot 
pursuit. Wild with delight and in glee- 
ful anticipation they fell, pell-mell, 
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quiry, “what made you think that Cal- 
colie’ was right, every time?” 

“Think it, Freddie? I knew it, didn’t 
1?” 

“Yes. But how?” 

“Well,” Mas answered him, as he 
stroked the dog’s long ear affection- 
ately, “in the first place, he has just 


The Art and Science of 
Fresh Water Angling 


(Continued from page 679) 


boat is not moored but is kept barely 
moving—slower than when trolling— 
and the feeding grounds are traversed 
over a constantly changing circular or 
looped course. The fisherman may in- 
termittently “work the bait” by draw- 
ing in slowly on the line or by giving 
ita sharp jerk. 

In all small-boat fishing the trans- 
mission of vibrations to the water 
through any sudden, violent contact 
with the boat is sedulously to be 
avoided, and anchors should be low- 
ered with stealth, better’ one at each 
end of the boat to keep it from swing- 
ing in the current. You may, however, 
rend the air to your heart’s desire 
without affecting your chances of suc- 
cess one whit; that is, you may yell, 
sing or otherwise comport yourself vo- 
cally as seems best to fit the individual 
occasion—but it is bad luck to cuss, at 
least audibly. The best fishing-boat is 
a light punt, having a fish-well, and 
painted a dull green, at least on the 
bottom. It is in still-fishing from a 
boat that the trick of “baiting the 
water” by scattering fish-food about is 
oftenest practised. 

Minnows may be caught on the 
minutest of hooks attached to a line of 
common black sewing-thread and baited 
with small bits of worm, or a little ball 
of flour-dough mixed with absorbent 
cotton to hold it together. Fish in 
about six feet of water, previously hav- 
ing stirred up the bottom with an oar. 
Minnow seines and “umbrella” nets 
also are used. Very satisfactory is a 
minnow trap—collapsible or telescopic 
for portability—sunk in midwater in a 
shallow spot, near or under the bank, 
and baited with bread crumbs. 

A minnow trap may be constructed 
ina few minutes from galvanized wire- 
netting, of not larger mesh than quar- 
ter-inch. You transport it in the flat 
and set it up simply by lacing the edges 
together with wire or cord. The main 
piece measures 20 by 31 inches; this 
makes a cylinder 20 inches long by 
about 10 inches in diameter. The fun- 
nel end has a 6%-inch radius and a 
2-inch, hole.. The other end may be a 
circular piece of 10 inches in diameter. 


Water-Ballast Pneumatic Decoys 
PNEUMATIC duck decoy which 
employs water for ballast has just 

appeared on the market. This decoy 

weighs exactly 5% ounces and can be 


packed in a very small space. When 
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got too muth sense to do any back 
trailin’. An’ dogs is like folks, Fred- 
die. D’ye ever notice that folks that 
talks most generally has least to say? 
This dog of mine never opens his 
mouth without he has somethin’ to 
say.” 


Anchor with a stone attached to the bot- 
tom by a short piece of heavy cord; 
and a small wooden buoy secured to the 
upper side may mark its*location. Point 
the funnel end downstream. For lake 
use you may make it with a funnel en- 
trance at each end. To remove your 
catch partly unlace it at the end. 

Upon occasion minnows may be 
scooped up by sweeping through a 
school with a fine-meshed landing-net, 
most successfully in the shallows at 
night, by aid of a flashlight. They. may 
be captured singly or a few at a time 
by stunning them by hitting with an- 
other, good-sized stone the one under 
which they have darted to hide; or, 
holding your net close against the 
lower side of the stone under which 
they have run, reach out and stamp on 
the stone with one foot and thus drive 
them into the net. 

It has been stated that fifteen to 
wenty minnows, from two to two and 
one-half inches long, can be kept alive 
all day in a corked quart bottle of 
water by changing the water occasion- 
ally. If the fish are biting well it will 
be necessary to refill the bottle only 
when replacing the water spilled in 
taking out a fresh bait. 

For night fishing especially it is not 
necessary to preserve the minnow alive, 
in casting, and the large hook used 
may first be passed through the gills 
and then inserted lengthwise of the 
body to emerge near the tail and in 
such a manner as to curve the body 
and cause the bait to revolve, or spin, 
when drawn through the water. 

Swivels are needed with the use ef 
any spinning bait (that itself revolves 
in the water) to offset the twisting and 
consequent kinking of the line. Pre- 
ferably one is attached next the bait, 
and the other connects leader and reel- 
line. When the line does become kinked 
in spite of this the remedy is towing 
the bare line at full length astern of 
the boat. (The natural minnows pre- 
served in formalin solution, tablespoon- 
ful to a pint of water, are not bad 
emergency casting-bait, and are pur- 
chaseable in various sizes, by the bot- 
tle. They sometimes are used on an 
Archer spinner.) 


inflated and the water chamber filled, 
it weighs 30 ounces and rides the waves 
with a very natural motion. Addition- 
al information from the Gun Editor, 
FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
























































Insist on— 
Registered Silver Foxes 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the American 
National Fox Breeders Association. Official registra- 
tion is your guarantee of pure breeding—the measure 
of quality. 

144-page Year Book of Silver Fox Industry sent 

on receipt of 15c to cover shipping. 

American National Fox Breeders Assn. 

424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapelis 
Official registration organization of the 
fox industry. 


PHEASANT FARMING | 


By Gene M. Simpson 
New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 
this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 


Book Department 


PORES STREAM 
221 West 57th St. New York, N.Y 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
erders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


with order. December forms<close Oct. 25th. 





GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


BRONZE, WHITE, BOURBON REDS, 
Narragansett Turkeys, White Pekin and Muscovy 
Ducks, Toulouse Geese, Pearl and White Guineas. 
Young and old stock. Special fall prices. Write 
your wants. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Highland Farm? Sellersville, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RAB- 
bits and other game. White or brown males $4.50, 
females $5.00, pair $9.00 November price. Will 
at CeO J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, 

io. 


LEGHORN PULLETS, SOON READY TO 
lay, $1.50. Ella Whitwood, Hudson, Iinois. 


QUEBEC—INTERIOR ALASKAN MINK. 
Borestone Foxes, Alaskan Martens, Canadian 
Fishers, Breeders not brokers. Stephens Fur 
Farm, Wytheville, Virginia. 


PHEASANTS STALKING GAMES, CANADA 
Geese Callers, Potice, Wolfhounds. Pauly’s 
Pheasantry, Kahoka, Missouri. 


“SUPER-ALASKAN” MINKS AND BLUE 
Foxes, with feeding schedules and service fur- 
nished with them, mean success in the Fur Farm- 
ing business. Book, ‘‘“Minks and Mink Raising,” 
$2.00. Plumer’s Fur Farms, Barnesboro, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. 
Caledonia, Minn. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader 
of this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SALE—HAND-RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley Quail. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


FERRETS—FIRST-CLASS RAT AND RAB- 
bit huntets. Stock guaranteed. C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


MINK — BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley minks. Orders taken any time. Cold 
Spring Fur Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, WILD, 
fresh-caught birds, $7 epair f.o.b. New York; 
10% insurance for arrival alive extra if desired. 
Bankers Draft with Order, booked now. 
years exporter. Order as early as possible from 
Edward Rindt, Bruck on Leitha (Austria). 


WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS 
—Breeders, Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 
Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


WANTED—LIVE, BALD-HEADED EAGLE, 
three to six years old. Write stating price, age 
and condition of bird. D. E. Felt, 432 Wellington 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


B. Tippman, 
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DUCK FOODS 
~ MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 


Write for special price for immediate ‘delivery. 
MacGregor-Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


FOR BETTER DUCK SHOOTING PLANT 
now, Wild Rice, Sago, Celery, Wapato. Literature. 
Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 45, Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota. 


DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms. 31 years experience. Booklet free. Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, 321 H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 





DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a drait, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be Satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


“THE WORLD’S LARGEST KENNEL 
offers for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 
retrievers, stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, 
Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All 
dogs individually schooled and Pang by canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Price — to $150 
each. Thoroughbread puppies $25 to $35 each, 
Catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, 
La Rue, Ohio. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


FOR SALE—ONE TAN-TICKED FOUR 
year coonhound, deposit $45.00; anywhere I pay 
express. Bob Sanderson, S28 Mayfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES "WHELPED APRIL, 
Bloodline Imp. Henchman. Fd. Ch. Longs Blueray 
Ben. Alifi Billy,’ Evert Phillips, Beallsville, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—LEED ANOTHER RELIABLE 
coonhound,: four years old, if uisatisfactory ex- 
pfess on me. Jim Wilson, S234, Springfield, Tenn. 








‘WRITE ME FOR PRICES ON HIGH- 
class coon, rabbit and fox hounds. All dogs guar- 
anteed on trial. P, P. Babb, Adairville, Ky. 


"YOUNG LONG-EARED BLACK-TAN COON- 
hounds and Foxhounds. Shipped on approval 
for fall training. Registered American Foxhound 
pups James Hitt, West Pawlet, Vermont. 


YES THERE IS A HOUND DOG IN GA. 
coonhound for sale, four years old, as good as | 
money buys, priced right and trial allowed, Dorace 
Scott, D102, Calhoun, Ga. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
suey supplies. Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Her- 
rick, 


RABBIT HUNTERS 
highly trained and educated rabbit hounds that | 
are perfect rangers, sure routers and tenacious 
trailers, that will circle game until shot or holed, 
it will pay you to investigate the Oorang Top- 
Notch rabbit hounds selling at $50 each, and 
shipped on ten days’ trial with the understanding 
that we pay return express charges out of our 
own pocket and refund purchase price if you are 
not entirely satisfied. We also have other rabbit 
hounds at $25 to $35 each, which are better than 
are usually found at the_ price. Our complete 
catalog of the world’s largest dog kennels mailed 
to your address for ten cents, Oorang Kennels, 
Box 12-C, La Rue, Ohio. 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, IIl. 


BEAGLE PUPS, $10. W. SHRINER, AL- 
pine, N. Y. 








, IF YOU WANT! 








50 WELL BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS 
for sale. Harry W. Welsh, Mayport, Pa. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Trial. Redbones, Blue sticks, Blacks, Tans, Spot- | 
ted. Coon, Onossum, Skunk, Mink, Fox, Wolf, | 
Rabbit Hounds. Hunting supplies. Catalog. 
Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Herrick, Il. 


COON, SKUNK, MINK, OPOSSUM 



























Capt. Curtis, Trainer Chandler and a promising puppy. 


Training ‘Ae Spaniel 


HE spaniel 
| is one of 
the most 


intelligent mem- 

bers of the canine family, but the 
trainer should not make the mistake of 
| interpretating pronounced instincts as 
intelligence and should ever bear in 
mind that a six months’ puppy has 
seen very little of the world and the 
disposition to nose about for the scent 
of things, or the fetching or carrying 
of objects does not imply a knowledge 
of just why he is so doing. 

The ruination of many a promising 
young dog of good natural qualities 
can be attributed to the trainer’s over- 
estimation of the mental capacity of a 
young dog. His pupil may be a bundle 
of nerves and apparently brimming 
with mental activity. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that a yearling 
puppy is a soft, immature little crea- 
ture in the matter of brains and it is 
idle to expect more from him than you 
would from a ten-year-old. It should 
also be obvious that to inculcate into 
their immature little minds what you 
want them to do calls for tact, and 
great patience will have to be exercised 
day after day until they have compre- 
hended your wishes so. thoroughly that 


; they have become part of their con- 


sciousness. It must all be done in a 
quiet atmosphere. Anything approach- 
ing nervousness, excitement or irrita- 
bility upon the part of thé*trainer will 
hopelessly confuse a young dog and 
create a situation that is fatal to 
progress. 

The trainer should: ever bear in 
mind that the outstanding feature of 
the dog’s character which distinguishes 
it from all other animals is a desire to 


| please its master and serve him to the 


best of its ability. The bird dog gives - 





hounds; game getters, description of fifty, 10c. 
Photo group ten cents extra. Lakeland Fur Ex- 
change, Salem, Michigan, 
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up its natural pursuit of game for the 
purpose of obtaining food and gratify- 


By | 
Dr. Wn. A. BRUETTE 

















ing its lust of the 
chase and adopts 
an entirely new 
system that 
shares with its master the zest of the 
sport and completely relinquishes )os- 
session of the game. 

To an impatient man who has given 
the whole theory and practice of break- 
ing but little thought or study, it may 
appear that his six months’ puppy 
should know how to do the simple 
things he asks it to do and from that 
it is only a short step to believing that 
the puppy knew what was wanted of 
it and refused to obey out of a mali- 
cious spirit of willfulness. This is a 
serious error. It is a mistake that has 
ruined many a young dog and caused 
many a heart-ache to the man who, in 
the light of longer experience, reviews 
his own weaknesses, faults and failures. 

The facts are that the young dog 
that he may have thrashed did not have 
the slightest comprehension of the sim- 
ple things its master was striving to 
teach it and at the first show of temper 
and irritation became completely con- 
fused and hopelessly rattled. It is a 
critical moment. If a trainer is caught 
off his guard at sueh a time and ¢! 
fires of wrath burn high and dest: 
his mental equipoise so that he, a 
relief to his feelings, resorts to 
whip, a lot of mischief will be done 
that will require weeks and possitl; 
months to repair, for the simple reas 
that when the lesson is taken up aga‘i 
the only recollection that the dog has 
of the event is that it ended in a 
whipping. 


T is well for the trainer to educate 
himself as to the psychology of the 
dog and his mental processes so that 
he can learn to view with calmness the 
many aggravating things his dog may 
do. And it is for that reason that we 
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resent the following letter from a 
well-known spaniel champion. whose 
jdentity is hidden under the nom de 
plume of Jumbo. It is the dog’s side 
tf the training problem, and is worthy 
of careful consideration by all who are 
contemplating the training of a young 
og 

ae es! my name is Jumbo. But only 
when I am at home. You don’t see 
me as Jumbo in the catalogue at shows; 
instead, you see there my Sunday name 
Rufton Recorder.’ My master calls 
me Recorder in the ring, but you ought 
to hear what he calls me at home! I’d 
tell a few of them to you, but no decent 
paper dare print them. 

“My mother, like all good mothers 
of spaniels, came from a long line of 
workers, and. my father did something 
or other very: special in that line. 
Once upon a time, there were eight of 
us: seven pups of just ordinary size 
and myself. For the first day or so, 
life was uneventful, but when we were 
fve days old a fellow in leggings that 
] had seen once or twice before came 
with a razor, or something like that, 
and off went half of our tails; some 
of us had dew claws and they went too. 

“Now, with this fellow came a lady 
whose special.job seemed to be to mess 
























of the : 
adopts gs about. And clever she was at it, 
y new fgt0o. We were handled singly about ten 
that ggitimes each; then she picked me up and 
of the (id, ‘this is mine—this Jumbo.’ When 
‘s pos. (they had gone I crawled to my mother, 
, and asked her the meaning of Jumbo. 
given [she said ‘Elephant,’ which only made 
break- matters. worse. 
t may “It was fine to be a puppy! ‘And life 
puppy js very pleasant until one fine morn- 
simple fing there was a sort of committee 
n that jmeeting—a. lot of people all talking at 
that jonce—and it was decided that we were 
‘ed of (tig enough to start training. How I 
mali- [gate the word! In any case it is wrong 
; is a @pmenclature (army term), for it was 
it has |_%litary confinement, penal servitude, 
aused (2d hard labor all rolled into one. It| 


took me and Flo some time to get used | 

































POINTERS, English. Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 
Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Middleboro, Mass. 
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THE 
FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, 
but the Fox Terrier goes on forever” 
—a doggy proverb that is literally true. 
The author gives in a clear and con- 
cise manner the history and char- 
acteristics of the most popular and 
best known of all Terriers, 


Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in U.S.A. 


Book pete 








> to it. It began like this. Up comes 

lures, ("y Boss, just about the same as usual, Fores: STREAM 

y dog and says ‘Hullo, Jumbo!’ Quite inno- 221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 

have gepcent of his intentions, I wagged my tail | § Seemcemcemommcemcamcmmcmmcemcmmcemces cams 

+ eines and said ‘Howdy, Boss!’ He gave me ~~ QUR FIELD DOG CONTROL 

ng to the usual pat, and, before I could say will make obedient any dog; will stop shot 

mper Jack Robinson, he had put an awful] ,4g wing breaking; will enable any ama- 
con- kather collar round my neck. Up to| teur to break and thoroughly train any 
‘i. a then I had looked on humans as being} puppy. Complete with booklet, ‘Making 
caohd all right upstairs, but from that morn- | a Meat Dog,” postpaid, $2.00. If you 
1 the ing I began to see they were all a little | don’t believe it, send for our testimonials. 
stroy fg tsane, and had to be humored. MAPLE ROAD KENNELS, 

7 New Preston, Conn, 
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rT HE Boss had a rope of sorts fas- 
tened to the collar, and he pulled 
me about in exactly the opposite way I 
wished to go—I imagine it was just to 
show how strong he was. He then put 
his big fat hand on the middle of my 
back and pressed me down to the 
ground in a sitting position and said 
‘uy’ in a loud voice. So, being an 
tbedient pup, I got up. But he pressed 
me down again! and said ‘up.’ Natu- 
tally I got up again. This went on for 
quite a time. I could see by his eyes 
that he had made a mistake, but he was 
goinz to stick to it, and perhaps it riled 
him that my mother was laughing. 
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ThoroBread 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big vones. Con- 


tain choice cereals, including whole 
wheat flour; good jean beef, butter- 
milk, cod liver oil and garlic. Perfectly 
seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 2 1b. trialcarton. Postage i5¢ 
extra outside 50 mile zone. Address: The 
ThoroBread Co., Dept. P, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, In kibbled or meal form one-haly 
cent more per pound. 
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Over 5,000 cases 
successfully treated 
skin diseases of dogs 
such as eczema, 
mange, ring worm, 
flees, lice and all 
parasites of the skin. 
Buy from your 
druggist or postpaid. 
16 oz. $1.00. 


Address Dept. FSI 


Pedrick Laboratories, 
INC. 


Pedrick Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 









Keep Your Dogs 
.\, Alert—Vigorous! 
. . A strength and 


endurance builder 
without compare 


KO-VITA 


| Phosphated nl Raw Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 








Produced by Scott & Bowne 
Makers of -he World-famed Scott’s Emulsion 
Phosphated Plain Raw Oil 
Soz. Bottle, $.50 % Gallon Can, $1.75 
1 Pint Can 1.00 1 3.00 
At Sporting Goods Stores and Pet Shops 


or direct from 

i KO-VITA CO., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
ume K-27 

, YOUR A 


with VITAL, CONDITION ON 


A -marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, marge, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

50 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment a dogs and 
edizree_ blanks free. 


e===<2 DOG REMEDIES 














Satisfaction or money back. Full 
directions furnished. 
. D. plus postage. 


Wili mai! 

Worms. 
Distemper. Mange. Rurning Fits. 
Canker. Flee-Go. Conditioner. 
Price $1.00 each, or all for $5.00. 
Free Dog Supply Catalog. 

















It’s serious. Treat at once with 
Sergeant’s Distemper Medicine. $1.20 
at your dealer’s or by mail. Our Advice 
Dept. wili answer questions free. Write 
fully. FREE DOG BOOK on feeding, breed- 
ing and care. Describes diseases and gives 
Proper treatment. 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 

2252 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va, 

“Standard Over 50 Years’”’ 
SERGEANT’S 

Dog Medicines 
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HOUNDS AND BEAGLES—(Continued) 


< itineed i tsetshtgiitatgithppintellip ceianctighsinalietiattines 

COON HUNTERS, IF YOU ARE THROUGH 
experimenting with the inferior and unreliable 
Coonhounds, and if you are willing to pay the 
price a good dog. is worth, it will pay you to 
investigate the orang Top-Notch Coonhounds 
which are the outstanding choice selection of thou- 
sands of highly trained dogs. 
Coonhounds sell at $150 each, and they are 
shipped on ten days’ trial with the understanding 
that we pay return express charges out of own 
pocket and refund purchase price if you are not 
entirely satisfied. We also have other Coonhounds 
at $75 and $100 each, which are better than are 
usually found at the price. Our complete catalog 
of the world’s largest dog kennels mailed to your 
address fer ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12-B, 
La Rue, Ohio. 


CLAYTON’S KENNELS, FINGER, TEN- 
nessee. Offers Coonhounds, Combination Hunters, 
Rabbit Hounds. Trial, Catalog, 5 cents. 


BEAGLES, COON, 
Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENNESSEE 
offers for sale perfectly trained coonhounds, com- 
bination hunters, bird dogs, prices reasonable. Get 
complete catalog and how I pay express. 


SPORTSMEN—COON-HUNTERS: 25 REAL 
Bluetick Cooners, none better on water and swamp 
hunting, $75 and $100. 40 Bilack-and-Tan and 
Redbone Combination Hunters, trained on Coon, 
Opossum and Skunk, $50 and $60. Old Cooners 
ood for a few years hunting, $40. Gun and field 
roken Rabbit Hounds, long-eared type, $25. 
Above dogs will deliver the goods, alone or in 
company. All full-blood hounds. No trash. Evewy 
dog tested before being shipped. Catalogue, 
photos, free. Liberal trial. L. 7. Adams, Ramsey, 
Illinois. 


BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50. FEMALES, 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 210c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. TRIAL. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, Til. 


SPORTSMEN YOU WHO ARE LOOKING 
for first-class stuff and no trash, I offer you my 
pair of 2% year-old rabbit’ hounds. Will and 
Lady; breeding Kentucky-English strain, medium 
size, good lookers, long ears, O. K. in every re- 
spect. All-day hunters; neither man-or gun-shy, 
no faults. ill ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. 
First $35 gets them. C. O. D. D. J. M. Erwin, 
Murray, Ky, 


FOR SALE—ARKANSAS LONG EARED 
coon, opossum, skun, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit 
hounds. All dogs shipped on ten days’ trial. 
W. B. Peters, Box 2154, Mena, Ark. 








MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BUY NOW—WOLF GRAY PUPPIES. SENT 
Cc. O. D. Riedekenburg-Uckermak-Kriminalpolizei 
strain. Write for particulars. Price, $26 and $30. 
H. Earl Troop, Gordonville, Pennsylvania. 


WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS, CLASSY 
youngsters. Reasonable. Also registered bitch in 
whelp. Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 


"CLASSY LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUP. 
ies. Also’ make wonderful sled dogs. Gus 
ertsch, Glasgow, Mont. 


WIRE-HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS OF 
Quality. Dr. Dratz, Missoula, Montana. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 

Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 

Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 

, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 

D Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalog ten cents. 


IRISH TERRIERS—INDIVIDUALITY, 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bidg., Missoula, Montana. 


ast ceca phellig eit eee actin eheeebabiiabeiiniadhig 

50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Ma $25. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas iley, 
Hannaford, No. Dak. 


nnn erent 
“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 


every desired quality to meet your wishes for aay 
purpose, Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn, 
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Oorang Top-Notch | 


RABBIT HOUNDS. 
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Nithsdale Rab retrieving pheasant. Fisher Island trials, 1926. 


She gave me a wink as much as to say 
‘he can’t help it.’ So when he said 
‘up’ again I sat down, and ever after 
that I knew that he meant ‘down.’ 
Doesn’t that show to what extent pig- 
headedness can be carried? 

“When I got smart at this ‘upping’ 
—really downing—I was taken out 
without a rope, but I still had the 
beastly collar on. I was given another 
job, and I may as well tell you that 
I’ve done all the work since, except pull 
a little handle on the gun; but the 
funny part is that the Boss thinks he 
does it all. 

“The new job was ‘retrieving’; I 
looked it up in our dictionary and found 
it meant ‘bring back,’ or ‘save.’ I was 
told to ‘up’ whilst the Boss took out his 
tobacco pouch, looked at it, and then 
threw it away. ‘Mind you, he is Scotch, 
and that pouch was full, so I guessed 
there was a catch in it somewhere, 
and started to fetch it. But he stood 
in the way, and made me ‘up,’ and took 
me back to where I had been sitting. 
Somehow I knew he would change his 
mind: it was not like him to throw 
anything away. Presently he said, 
‘Jumbo, good boy, fetch it,’ and waved 
his hand towards the pouch. I could 
tell by his tone that he was sorry to 
waste the tobacco, so I fetched it and 
gave it to him. One would have 
thought that nearly losing that good 
pouch would be a lesson to him, but, 
no! the spirit of squanderlust was in 
him ... but he always relented after 
a few minutes. But I got fed up with 
his inconsistent mind, and next time I 
was after the pouch the moment he 
threw it. Wasn’t he annoyed! Oh, 
my! After that I realized I should 
have to humor him and only fetch it 
after he had time to be sorry he had 
thrown it away. 

“YT felt sorry for his ‘up’ for down, 
and his waste and regrets. But he 
kept it up daily. In fact he got worse, 
and threw the pouch over hedges into 
long grass, and I was told to ‘seek.’ 
But the thing was never hard to find— 
I could smell that rotten shag for 
yards—if it were not for ‘faster,’ ‘fast- 
ef,’ ‘faster,’ 


? 


£ NE day he took me into a yard 

that had grass a foot high in it. 
Again I had that horrid rope on. He 
sat me down with ‘up,’ filled his pipe, 
and then said ‘seek.’ I saw him put 
his pouch in his pocket, so I walked up 
and put my nose there to show tha: he 
could not kid me. But that was not 
what he wanted, for he waved me 
away, so to amuse him I went. I had 
gone about ten or fifteen yards when a 
new scent, a pleasant one too, came to 
my nose. Being curious, I started to 
investigate, and up jumped a rabbit. 
I was surprised, but tried not to show 
it, I remembered he said ‘seek,’ which 
means find and bring back, so off I 
went after the rabbit. I wanted to 
please the Boss if I could, but I got a 
sudden pull from the cord and an awful 
shout of ‘steady’; evidently he had 
changed his mind about ‘seek.’ He 
started again, and the same thing hap- 
pened; then the cord tightened, and he 
took me to where the rabbit was sit- 
ting, saying ‘steady,’ ‘good boy,’ and 
touched me gently on the flank. It 
made me feel queer, and I lifted up one 
of my forelegs, and stood quite still. 
Wasn’t he pleased then! To humor 
him I did it about twenty times, and 
at last without the cord on. So, you 
see, ‘seek’ means find a rabbit and to 
stand up in front of it with one leg up, 
and if the rabbit bolted to sit down 
and wait for the Boss to come and pet 
me. This went on for about ten days, 
and we became good pals. One day the 
Boss took me a long way from the 
kennel; it was very exciting, for I could 
smell new scents every minute. The 
wind was blowing right into my nose, 
and as we got over a fence we sat 
down a short time to think—I knew he 
was thinking, because I could see his 
eyes. From where I sat, I could smell 
several rabbits, and I thought I could 
tell pretty well where they were sitting. 
Presently, the Boss got up, and gave 
me a pat, and told me to ‘seek.’ Of I 
went, straight to the first rabbit, as 
fast as my legs could carry me, I felt 
this would pleese him. But, would you 
believe it, that was wrong now, for he 
made me ‘up,’ and brought me back, 
and made me go slow—zig-zag u) ‘0 
that rabbit, when I could have gone 
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straight to it. He was saying ‘steady,’ 


so when I got about a yard from it I 
pointed it. But that rabbit had only 
one look at me and off it went faster 
than anything I had ever seen. My 
Boss shouted ‘up,’ so down I sat, try- 
ing to keep my eye on bunny. Allof a 
sudden there was an infernal bang, 
far worse than: thunder, which made 
my ears ring again. The Boss came up 
to me quite excited, I could feel his 
hands tremble, and he patted me and 
said ‘good boy, Jumbo!’ I could see 
him looking where that bunny had 
gone, but he waited a little and said 
sharply ‘Jumbo! retrieve!’ 

“Well, I knew that rabbit must be 
nearly in the next parish by this time, 
but, to please him, off I went and pre- 
tended to hunt for it. ’Twas funny, 
before I had gone twenty yards I could 
smell that something had happened to 
that rabbit. There was blood, and then 
I saw it lying still. I went to have a 
good nose at it, and remembered the 
Boss had said ‘retrieve,’ so, although I 
didn’t much like the job, I picked it up, 
and fetched it to the Boss, who must 
have wanted that particular rabbit 
badly, as I could not bring it fast 
enough to him. Then he made me ‘up’ 
and put his hand under the rabbit, and 
said ‘leave it,’ which I was not sorry 
to do. I must have done something 
every day for nearly a month, and 


learnt that the chief thing was not to 
chase the rabbit, and to gallop in and 
out like mad iwhen sent to retrieve. 
One day the Boss shot a partridge; 
that was the first real game bird I had 
ever had in my mouth, and it was 
lovely to feel! That night I dreamt 
that all rabbits had disappeared, and 
enly partridges were left. 

“Sometimes sporty fellows would 
visit the kennels, and, as I was always 
brought into the yard, I could hear 
what they talked about. It was usually 
about my being steady and a rattling 
good retriever, and that I had plenty 
of go. I knew that was quite true, for 
he had been shouting steady for thou- 
sands of times, and he was always 
driving me. 

“One day I was taken to a Trial, 
but you won’t understand if you have 
never seen one. It’s a kind of game 
two dogs play at once. Nobody seems 
to know the rules, as sometimes I am 
asked to fetch the other dog’s rabbit, 
and the other dog actually has the 
impertinence to fetch mine sometimes, 
and if I were to object I should be 
‘upped.’ 

“But after the Trial I am always 
made a fuss of, and when we get back 
home I need not go into the kennel, but 
can walk right into the dining-room 
and have supper with the Boss, whilst 
he tells everyone that I am a real dog.” 


Talking Turkey 


(Continued from page 669) 


noise by making her fly, or scaring her 
so that she will remain quiet. 

Some years ago a friend and I had 
scattered a drove of several turkeys. 
We were in a glade about a hundred 
yards wide. Two or three turkeys 
were yelping on our right, almost 
within range. We expected every min- 
ute to see one step from the thicket; 
but, ere this lucky thing happened, the 
old hen began to call in a thicket but 
a short distance to our left. The min- 
ute she began to call the young turkeys, 
in the thicket on our right, ceased their 
calling. We were between them and 
the old hen, and we hoped we could see 
the young ones when they crossed the 
open glade to go to her but we never 
saw any of these turkeys, and in all my 
years of hunting I have succeeded in 
seeing only a few of them when they 
were slipping about in an effort to join 
the mother hen. 


| WAS hunting once with a very ex- 
citable farmer, who was an excellent 
quail shot, but who knew very little 
about turkey hunting. We flushed a 
drove of turkeys one morning, and a 
number of them flew directly over our 


heads. I succeeded in getting a turkey 
with each barrel, while my friend 
scored a miss. In a very short time I 
had some of the young turkeys answer- 
ing my calling, but before they came 
within range, the old hen got into the 
game. She would call as rapidly as she 
could roll out the yelps, and apparently 
until she was out of breath. I made a 
run in her direction, and came in sight 
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of her with one or two turkeys which 
had come, in the meantime, to her call- 
ing. I shot at her, but failed to make 
a kill. She flew into a tree two hun- 
dred yards away, and I made a run 
towards her as fast as I could. I con- 
tinued to flush her out of the several 
trees in which she alighted from time 
to time, and then returned to my friend 
with the assurance that we should have 
no more trouble with her that day. I 
placed my friend near an old aban- 
doned road, telling him to watch this 
road, for I was sure any turkeys com- 
ing to my calling would walk in it, 
rather than in the thick undergrowth. 
In a few minutes I had a young gobbler 
coming our way. He came down the 
road as I expected, and my friend soon 
had his chance, which he took advan- 
tage of this time with some degree of 
success. He shot the turkey in the 
head and neck, which caused it to make 
a lot of noise flapping its wings. 

My friend dropped his gun and ran 
for his bird and, when I came up with 
him, he was sitting astride the turkey, 
holding it by the neck, and with both 
knees on its wings as it- lay with its 
back on the ground. I have had a 
good many tussles in my life with large 
gobblers that were kicking, and making 
a lot of noise with their wings, but I 
have never yet felt so sure that a 


. wounded. turkey was not going to get 


away as the day I saw that farmer 
hold on to his kill. I can assure the 
novice that his method of holding a 
wounded turkey is the’ best I have ever 
seen put into actual practice. 


It will identify you. 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS 


teat se eeepnveeni es asiee 
18 MONTH GRANDSON OF CAROLINA 


Frank. Staunch and backs, $25. 
female pointer, broken and retrieves, $40. 
Cover, Elkton, Va. 


Reet te tbe ant sc Mithona ps an shiihn Sensadle ah, 
I HAVE SOME FINE SHOOTING een 
for sale; priced right. Write for list. M. L. 
Turner, Herrick, Illinois. 


POINTERS—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS, 
brood bitches and pups, also broken setters. 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


FOR SALE, TRAINED POINTER AND 
setter, real gamefinders, staunch on point ; $45.00 
each, on trial W. Finley, Sedalia, Ky. 


SHOOTING DOGS; THOROUGHLY 
trained; worked on quail daily. M. F. Courtney 
Route 2, Gibsland, La. ° 
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FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
= —_ priced right. Hope McDowell, Grove- 
ity, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
eligible, Terry Boyne breeding, $25.00 each. Ss. 
H. Gucker, Glasgow, Montana. 


FARM RAISED REGISTERED POINTERS. 
Setters, Pups. J. Chapman, Palmyra, IH. 


FREE SALES LIST SEVENTY REGIS- 
tered English Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
Pointers. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


GIFT IRISH SETTERS, REGISTERED, $12 
and $15. Axel Nelsen, Newell, Ta. 


SETTERS, POINTERS, SPRINGER SPA- 
niels trained. Shooting parties entertained dur- 
ing seas@n on well-stocked preserve, 20,000 acres. 
Make reservations now. R. K. (Bob) Armstrong, 
Roba, Ala. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS, SENT ANY- 
where on trial; write us your wants. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS FOR SALE—MALES 
$15, females $10. John Giblin, Stuart, Neb. 


_TRAINED SETTER DOG, 3 YEARS OLD. 
Good retriever, good nose, good looker, stanch 
on points, $75, Trained Pointer dog 3 years old. 
Does it all. Stanch on points, good retriever, 
good looker, $75. These are real shooting dogs. 
Will ship C. O. D. on 5 days’ trialk We have 
Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 


Also 4-year-old 
Reese 





SPANIELS 


CHOICE SPRINGERS FROM REAL FIELD 
dogs. Blood lines Horsford Harbour and Spring 
Bock of Ware. Guaranteed to please both as to 
quality and price. Dr. O. R. Clovis, Canton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
for hunting, bench and companion. Pedigreed. 
Mary Hankinson, Sinclairville, New York. 


THOROUGHBRED SPRINGER SPANIEL, 
male two years old, nicely started, cheap. W. 
Croker, 31 Union Square, N. Y. ye 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS, $15-$20. G. C. 
Parker, Fillmore, N. Y. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, SIRED 
Champion Bellstone Bangson. Dam by Champion 
Guy Nebo. Priced reasonable. Elwood Kennels, 
916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 


CHAMPION JAMESON OF WARE, AT 
stud, $35.00. Liver and white, trained hunter, 
imported, sire of large healthy litters. Dr. C. R. 
Weir, 301 City National Bank Bldg.,’ Council 
Bluffs, Towa. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
a Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
calif, 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 

TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS 
—A safe treatment for puppies and an_ effective 
treatment for grown dogs, against Hook and 
Round Worms and Running Barking Fits. In 
capsules for dogs and puppies. Postpaid $1. Har- 
rison Chemical Co., Dept. 16, Quincy, II. 
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POLICE DOGS 


TWO BLACK (TAN MARKINGS) MALES, 
4 months old, dam, our lovely Victrix of Virgin- 
hill, daughter of Giralda Champion Astor Mein 
Augenstrost. (Angekort high breeding). Puppies 
sired by that outstanding Giralda. Int. Ch., Iso 
von Doernerhof’s Sch. H. son Ch. Billo Bex Dore- 
born Kennels, price $150; two males, two females, 
four months out of Lady Astor. A. K. C., 591,364 
full sister to above. Sired by Champion Cerich 
of Doerborn, son of Great-Hexe vom Humboldt; 
price $50 up to $100. Mrs. Samuel Dickey, Vir- 
ginhill Farm Kennels, S. Sudbury, Mass, 


SHEPHERD (POLICE) PUPPIES, 5 
months old.. 4 beautiful specimens, eligible to 
registration. $30.00 each. La Grotto Kennels, 
South Wilton, Conn. 


POLICE MATRON, BARGAIN PRICE $75.60. 


Gardiner, Winterset, Ohio. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS AT STUD, PUP- 
pies and grown stock for sale. Twénty-seven 
years a breeder of this very interesting little dog. 
Sylvester W. Harr, Longmont, Colorado. 


TRAINERS—DOGS 
GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING. 


BOARD AND TRAINING — SHOOTING 
dogs only; force retrieving a specialty; get your 
dog ready for fall and winter work. Board $8. 
per month; training $20 per month. Trained 
dogs and Setter pups for sale. Address Clyde 
Morehead, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAPNING, 
thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


WANTED—FIELD TRIAL AND SHOOTING 
dogs to train by month or job. Reference with 
pleasure. J. B. JEFFERIES, Ripley, Miss. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer. shot- 
uns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
or list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


SELL. SEVERAL .45-.90 Winchester MODEL 
1886, big game rifles, $25, $35, $45, $55, $65 and 
$69. Box of cartridges with each rifle. Several 
Big Game 8- and 10-gauge shotguns; hand-loaded 
shells; Firearms list 10c. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, 
Minn. 


RIFLETELESCOPES, 2%4x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $7.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation.- Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


BARGAINS IN NEW AND USED GUNS, 
binoculars, watches, diamonds. I buy, sell or 
trade. List :free. Robert G. Parman, Arkansas 
City, Kansas, 
—————————————————————— 


AGENTS WANTED 


Ode tp regal easeneenensineanstis 

A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MOMEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


dace yin np cre pinnate 

YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information, Sprinkle, 
Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


POSITION WANTED 


———————— 

EXPERIENCED FISH BREEDER. POUL- 
try and gamekeener. understands trapping an 
shooting of vermin; 40 years of age, single, with 
hichest. references, desires a steady position on 
gentleman’s private country place. Care of Forest 
& Stream, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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CLASSIMIED ADVERTISING ) : 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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WANTED—MALE HELP 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $1265- 


$200 mo. and home furnished; permanent, hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write Norton, 222, Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK, 
qualify for forest ranger position. Start $125 
month; cabin and vacation, Patrol the forests, 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Mokane, Dept. M-27, Denver, Colo. 


BAITS AND SCENTS 
TRAPPERS POISON—GOES’ LIQUID POI- 


son Capsules kill animals on spot. wenty-two 

seasons on market, Excellent results, Free circu- 

= Edmund Goes, 1899 6th Street, Milwaukee, 
is. 


BOATS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK-DOWN frames and ready cut materials. 
55 models. Runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor 
speedsters, row and sail. Send 25c. for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 3, Saginaw West 
Side, Mich, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 


penses paid, as railway traffic inspector; we get 
you a position after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or refund your money. Write for 
free booklet G-53, Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CAMPS 


HUNTING CAMP TO RENT, FULLY 
equipped. 60 miles from Montreal. $7.50 a day 
per person, including guides services. Make reser- 
vations early. B. Pearce, 970 Tupper, Montreal. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED WATCH 
fobs, $1; dozen arrowheads, $2.50; moccasins, 
$4.50; war bonnets, $15. “Everything Indian.” 
Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Birch- 
bark canoe and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


INDIAN CURIOS, STONE AGE SPECI- 
mens. Antique guns, pistols and daggers from all 
parts of the world. Illustrated list 10c. N. E. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

IRISH TWEEDS, ALL WOOL, HAND 

woven; price 4s. 6d, per yard. Ideal for sports 

wear; patterns free. Daniel & Co., Beragh, Ty- 
rone, Ireland. 3 


GAME PRESERVE 


1700 ACRE GAME PRESERVE FOR RENT 
or sale. 400 acres marsh adjacent to famous 
Currituck Sound, N. C., three streams, three duck 
ponds, one and one-half miles river front. Balance 
teeming with quail, rabbits, squirrel and other 
game. Carefully protected thirty-five years. Ideal 
location for club. F. O. Baum, St. Brides, Va. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
= Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr, 


FOR SALE—600 ACRES—WILL MAKE 
good Muskrat Farm: plenty water; $30 per acre. 
Wm. Rath, Port Hill, Idaho. 


TAXIDERMY 


GOOD TAXIDERMISTS EVERYWHERE 
select their panels from our catalogue—It’s Free. 
Nippon Panel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
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FLORIDA’S FINEST FISHING IN THE 
great lake section, 1,400 lakes to choose from, 
10 pounders common. Guarantee big bass. Quai] 
and deer plentiful. Golf convenient. Wonderfy| 
mineral spring to make stomach and kidneys glad. 
Our hotel especially for sportsmen, No frills 
but good grub, quiet, hospitable treatment. Baths, 
steam heat, real comfort. Guides if you wish. 
Rates low. If you really want to fish and hunt, 
here’s your place. GARDENIA HOTEL, Dept. 
366, Fruitland. Park, Lake Country, Florida. 


SHOOTING ACCOMMODATIONS 


WHITE'S ‘GAME PRESERVE, WATER. 
lily, Currituck Sound, N, C. Ducks, Geese, Quail, 
Snipe. Write for Reservation. 


‘TRAPPERS 


BEST COYOTE-FOX SCENT FORMULA 
on Earth, $2.10. Full directions and trap-set draw. 
ings included. 100 sets good scent free with order. 
Trapper Bill, Kimama, Idaho. 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


COON, O’POSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
for sale. M, N. Ryan, Adairville, Ky. 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND FOX 
hound puppies and partly broken ones, very cheap, 
I guarantee satisfaction. Lester West, Adel, Iowa. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS BREEDING REG. 
= classy Fox terriers. Wells Kennels, Fari: 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I'll show you how to make big protits, 
707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE, ONE FINISHED COON- 
hound. Deposit money anywhere for a 20 «ay 
prepai'! trial. Fred Harmon, Box 264-B, Calhoun, 
Ga. 


The 
Complete 
Dog Book 


The dogs of 

America, Great 

Britain and 

other countries 

are fully de- 

scribed in this 

modern work, 

written by an 

authority of in- 

ternational repu- 

tation, It is a 

book . that pre- 

; sents in an en 

, tertaining man- 

ner the history, general characteristics, peculiari- 
ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all 
of these breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. e latest standards for judging 
each breed are given, the good points and bad 
points are set forth clearly and are further 
elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs 
of famous specimens of the most . important 


breeds. 
353 pages. Cloth, $3.00 
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New York, N. Y. 


Have You Something to Sell’ 
We BUY for CASH 


Highest Prices Paid for Jewelry, Sporting 


Goods, Rifles, Revolvers, Musical Instru- 
ments. Send for FREE estimate blank. 
STUYVESANT CURIOSITY SHOP 
Dept. P55 64 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 


It will identify you. 





